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INDEPENDENT TESTIMONY. 


The following query was published in the “ Autocar,” December 17th, 1910 :— 
No. 1593.—45 H.P. “SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX.” 


“Will any private reader kindly give their experiences with above cars as to reliability, 
upkeep, &ec. P—J. & 8.” And elicited the following replies :— 





December 31st, 1910. 
“T have hada 45 H.P. ‘ Sheffield-Simplex’ of the GEAR-BOX-LBESS type 


in my possession for two years, and, apart from one or two trifling mishaps to start with, I have 
always found the car most reliable. If ‘J.C. S.’ wants a six-cylinder car in which power is 
not sacrificed for quite unnecessary silence, he could not do better than get a ‘Sheffleld- 
Simplex.’ The car is as silent as any reasonable man who is not suffering from ‘Silent- 
Knightis’ can want, the engine being scarcely audible when the car is in motion. The @GEAR- 
BOX-LESS system works perfectly, the emergency gear never being required exce;t for 
starting and hills of about 1 in 8 or steeper gradient. Hills like Reigate, which cannot be rushed, 
offer no obstacle with a car weighing 34 cwt. and four passengers. The upkeep for a car of its 
size is most reasonable. I have done 6,000 miles on one pair of tyres, and 7,000 miles on 
another. The petrol consumption works out at about 15 miles to the gallon on a journey of 
over 100 miles give-and-take roads in the summer. I have always found the Company most 
obliging inevery way. In conclusion, I am certain that there is no car on the road at present of 
the same cylinder capacity that can better it over a give-and-take road.”—R, H. T. 


December 31st, 1910. 
“As an owner of a 45 H.P.‘GBAR-BOX-LESS’ ‘Sheffield-Simplex’ Car, 


I can honestly do nothing but praise the car. The petrol consumption on a fair run is thirteen 
or fourteen miles per gallon. bn tyres the car is extremely light. I have done 3,000 miles on 
driving wheels with grooved Dunlops, and the tyres are not ready for retreading yet. The 
throttle arrangement is very convenient, and every part of the car is splendidly made and 
finished. For running-power I do not think the ‘Sheffield-Simplex’ can be beaten, 
and hills make very little difference to it ; it is very rarely that the emergency gear is required. 
I really think this is a beautifully made car, and a treat to drive, and whoever buys one cannot 
fail to be pleased with the results, if my experience can be taken as a criterion.” —DERBYSHIRE. 





Catalogue post-free on application to Dept. “L.” 


SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX MOTOR WORKS, Ltd. 


TINSLEY, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 








London Depot: clo MULLINERS, Ltd., 132-135, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
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OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
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For further particulars, apply 
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“EMPIRE ILLUSTRATED.” 


The Tariff Reform Monthly. 


40 pages. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
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Next week we shall publish the first of a Series of 
Articles hy Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC. 








REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Ir is officially announced that the Canadian and American 
Commissioners have arrived at a provisional understanding 
regarding a Reciprocity Treaty to regulate trade between 
Canada and the United States. The details are at present 
lacking, and will not be known until the full text of the 
Treaty is published at Washington and Ottawa next week. 
But it is the principle involved, and not the actual details, 
which is of such vital importance to the people of this 
country. We shall not know until we see the text of the 
Treaty whether it will have an injurious effect on our trade— 
it is hardly conceivable that it can have a beneficial— 
but it is one of the gravest dangers which we Tariff 
Reformers have never ceased to point out—namely, that if 
we continue to offer the cold shoulder to our Colonies and 
Dependencies and refuse to enter into reciprocal arrange- 
ments with them, they in self-defence must form com- 
mercial alliances with nations who, if on excellent terms 
with us, are at least our competitors in the world’s markets. 
But for party prejudice and obsolete Cobdenism, we should 
long ago have had reciprocity, not only with Canada, but 
also with Australia and South Africa. Now we must face 
the possibility of seeing American goods enter Canada on 
better terms than our own. How long are the British 
public prepared to put up with this deplorable ineptitude 
and lack of foresight ? 





Rijaat Pasha, the Turkish Foreign Minister, made a state- 
ment in the Chamber on Saturday with reference to Turko- 
German relations as affected by the Russo-German agree- 
ment respecting Persia and the Baghdad Railway. Hecom- 
municated to the Chamber the assurance of Baron Marschall 
von Biberstein, the German Ambassador, that Turkish 
interests would in no wise suffer by the Russo-German 
rapprochement. Rijaat Pasha then dealt with Turkey’s 
sovereign rights in the Persian Gulf, and emphasised the 
excellent relations existing between Turkey and Great Britain. 
He declared that all outstanding questions could, and would, 
be settled by friendly negotiations. This statement has been 
well received in Turkey. This is all highly satisfactory as far 
as it goes, but Sir Edward Grey must not forget that Great 
Britain also has rights and interests in the Persian Gulf 
which she cannot afford to overlook. The opening of a new 
highway to the East is a matter of vital importance to the 
future security of our Indian Empire. The control of the 
terminus of that line at Basra must be either in our 
hands, or its neutrality in the event of a European war 
guaranteed by the Powers. Many years must elapse before 
the line is completed, and many changes may come over the 
international stage, but we in England must keep our eyes 
fixed on that little-known port, which is destined in the 
future to be the gate to the highroad to India. We must 
remain the holders of the key. 


According to the Daily Mail’s Bloemfontein correspondent, 
when General Botha leaves to attend the Imperial Conference 
in April next, he will carry with him the outline of a 
South African Defence Scheme for submission to the naval 
and military experts of the Empire. It will be based on a 
compulsory adult liability for service, but no standing force 
will be called into being. The meaning of this last sentence 
is not very clear, but probably there will be no long service 
army even for those who wish to make it their profession, 
and adults will be only called upon to go through the various 
training camps and annual manceuvres. But there must 
be permanent establishments for the officers and training 
staffs, and also, we should have thought, for the artillery 
engineers. A staff college is, therefore, to be established 
for this purpose. The scheme is at present ina nebulous 
state, and we await further information with interest. 
Australia and New Zealand prepared the way for compulsory 
service. South Africa is shortly to follow their example. 
England alone hangs back. What will arouse us from our 
foolish dream of false pride and fancied security? The 
writing on the wall is clear enough: “ Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin.” Are we only to understand these words when it 
is too late: “You have been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting ” ? 


On Saturday last the Japanese Diet was opened. The 
Marquis Katsura, the Premier and Minister of Finance, 
declared in his opening speech that Japan’s relations with 
all the Powers were cordial, and that the British Alliance 
was “gaining with age.” He expected to complete new 
treaties with all the Powers “ without difficulty.” This is 
most satisfactory especially if it foreshadows a better 
understanding with the United States. The Island 
Empire seems to have passed out of the cycle of 
depression which followed the Russo-Japanese war, and 
the finances are, as far as we can judge, in a highly satis- 
factory state. The ordinary receipts for the year amounted 
to £49,200,000, and the extraordinary to £5,900,000— 
total, £55,100,000 ; while the ordinary expenditure amounted 
to £40,700,000, and the extraordinary expenditure to 
£14,400,000—total, £55,100,000. No less a sum than 
£19,300,000 has been appropriated to the prevention of 
flood damage. The supplementary naval expenditure for 
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»the year amounted to £1,400,000. During the next six 
years £27,400,000 will be appropriated for railway improve- 
ments. The increase of trade for the past year amounted to 
no less than £48,000,000, to which manufactories contri- 
buted £14,000,000. Marquis Katsura had every right to con- 
gratulate the country on its great prosperity. Free Traders 
might note that Japan is a highly-protected country which 
has recently been raising her tariffs. 


For real progressive methods commend us to an American 
Court of Justice. Mrs. Schenck is being tried at Wheeling, 
Virginia, for poisoning her millionaire husband with a cock- 
tail flavoured with arsenic. It seems such a strange and 
unnatural charge to bring against a woman—namely, killing a 
husband who was also amillionaire. It is quite refreshing to 
find some one who refuses to bend the knee to the God of 
Wealth. But in America the millionaire is not such a rara 
avis, and his life is apparently not regarded as so sacred. 
We confess to having tasted almost every variety of cocktail, 
but never one made of arsenic ; the others, however, seemed 
poisonous enough. Mrs. Schenck’s counsel deny that she had 
any intention of killing her husband. They say that he took 
the arsenic as a medicine for an internal complaint, and 
that she is the victim of a conspiracy. They called medical 
witnesses to testify to this, and one of them was challenged 
by the prosecuting counsel to drink the cocktail if it was 
as harmless as he declared it to be. The heroic doctor 
promptly complied with the request, and suffered no harm. 
The jury were then invited to taste, and, trembling with 
fear, they took the fatal draught, and likewise suffered 
no harm. But the Judge, with his eyes fixed on a pension 
in the near future, refused to touch Mrs. Schenck’s loving- 
cup. This experiment opens up boundless possibilities for 
future criminal trials. When the jury are invited to experi- 
ment on themselves with revolvers, bowie-knives, anarchists’ 
bombs, hyoscine, and other poisons, the service ought to 
become even more popular than it is at present. 


Petitions are coming from all parts of the Empire against 
the ratification of the Declaration of London. It seems 
incredible that a British representative could ever have 
appended his signature to such a document. The main 
features of the Declaration are these: 1. It permits in effect 
the capture of all foodstuffs on the way to Great Britain in 
neutral ships. 2. It admits the principle of the destruction 
of neutral prizes. 3. It fails to forbid the conversion at sea 
of merchantmen into commerce destroyers. 4. It limits 
the powers of a blockading force in time of war. Before 
the Declaration can take effect as far as the country 
is concerned the Naval Prize Bill must be passed, which will 
subordinate the judicature of the British Admiralty Prize 
Courts and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to 
the new International Prize Court which is to administer 
the Declaration of London. As it stands the Declaration 
may be said to benefit every Power except ourselves. We 
shall propose to deal fully with the matter in a special 
article next week. 


Since we wrote the above the Daily Mail makes the 
important announcement that the Government has decided 
to postpone the ratification of the Declaration of London 
until the Agreement has been submitted to a discussion by 
the Imperial Conference which meets in Londor in May. 
The universal agitation against the measure has had its effect, 
and the Naval Prize Bill, without which the Declaration 
falls to the ground, will not be introduced and discussed in 
the House until after the Dominions have given their 
verdict. We see in this common-sense arrangement how 
easily and how satisfactorily we can manage our Imperial 
affairs once they are removed from the sphere of party 
politics. 





—y 


THE SOUTH WIND 


When Winter’s dying thy flags are flying 
From casements of the sun ; 

In lonely valleys thine army rallies, 
And Snow Kings, one by one, 

Go northward dashing, with hail-flights flashing 
Like arrows as they run. 


Thy sportive minions on sun-warmed pinions 
Follow the storm, until 

With cry and caper and flame-tipped taper 
They leap on vale and hill, 

And shout with delight while setting alight 
Crocus and daffodil. 


O’er surf-fringe foaming thy zephyrs roaming 
Ruffle the long lagoon ; 

In chanting legions they rush through regions 
Where fireflies flit at noon; 

The Sphinx unsleeping can hear them sweeping 
Soft lyres beneath the moon. 


In trancéd measures they tread where treasures 
Are hid in coral caves ; 

They pine for flowers from secret bowers 
That bloom beneath dim waves, 

Where dead men driven by tides are given 
Pearl palaces for graves. 


When Summer’s dying thy hosts are flying 
Back to their old domain, 

Through leafy millions that dance cotillions 
In mists of silver rain, 

And fade fast under the shaking thunder 
And frantic hurricane. 


EK. A. M. 








THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT 


At present there are no barometric indications of the course 
of policy and affairs in the coming Session. It is impos- 
sible to predict whether storm or calm will prevail. That 
unusually grave questions, foreign and domestic, will 
present themselves for solution is abundantly clear. It will 
be of absorbing interest to observe whether the present 
Parliament vindicates its existence by rising to occasion, or 
condemns itself by the most miserable spectacle of all—a 
collection of individuals obviously unequal to the responsi- 
bilities which have fallen to their lot— 


“To be weak is miserable 
Doing or suffering: but of this be sure 
To do aught good never will be our task, 
But ever to do ill our sole delight.” 


Absit omen! May the Parliament about to assemble 
never seek to attract to itself the gospel of Milton’s magnif- 
cent Arch-Enemy ! 

In the sphere of Foreign Affairs the Opposition may be 
confidently relied on to maintain patriotic reserve and to 
give general support to Sir Edward Grey and the sane 
elements in the Ministerial majority. In the sphere of 
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domestic politics less restraint will be observed. Many 
measures of a highly contentious character will be intro- 
duced amongst which are generally mentioned the Parlia- 
ment Bill, Payment of Members, and the Abolition of.Plural 
Voting. 

The Parliament Bill ought not to be proceeded with. It 
was introduced in a hurry, rather as an indication of the 
views of the Government than as a coherent and well- 
considered scheme. The Government have had plenty of 
time to formulate their Bill for the reform of the Second 
Chamber, and they ought to be forced by relentless pressure 
to produce it. The recital in the preamble of the Parlia- 
ment Bill that the substitution of a Second Chamber 
based on a popular instead of an hereditary basis cannot 
immediately be brought into operation has ceased to be 
valid as a dilatory plea. It was introduced when there was 
in some quarters a passionate demand for a declaration of 
policy on the part of the Government—a declaration which 
it was believed would profoundly stir the people. 


The Parliament Bill was produced professedly as a stop- 
gap. The people were not only unmoved, but, as was shown 
by the result of the General Election, were absolutely cold 
and indifferent. It was assumed that they demanded some- 
thing ; it was conclusively shown that they made no demand 
at all. It follows that an inchoate policy has no raison 
détre. So far as the electorate are concerned, they are quite 
willing that the Government shall take ample time to 
produce a well-considered and coherent scheme. This they 
must be forced to do, and the House of Lords will be entirely 
unworthy of its traditions if it does not take a firm stand on 
that ground. 


The Bill for the abolition of plural voting is merely a party 
move. We think it will affect the balance of votes very 
little. There are a large number of persons, Cocoa magnates 
and others, whose sympathies are with the Liberal Party, 
who are possessed of many votes. The measure is meant to 
be punitive, but, in effect, we think it will be innocuous. 
At the same time it is not demanded by reason, as Parlia- 
mentary representation has, at least in theory, a local as 
well as a national basis. All will agree that the creation of 
faggot-votes is a fraud on the representative system, but 
multiplied voting power in respect of property honestly 
held in divers places is strictly compatible with the repre- 
sentative principle. 

The question of the payment of Members is in no way a 
burning one. It may conceal a craven desire to avoid the 
necessity of a decision to introduce legislation to subvert 
the logical and honest principle contained in the Osborne 
judgment, otherwise it is a matter which might well be 
dealt with at the Greek Kalends. It will certainly do 
nothing to enhance the purity of Parliament, and it will 
encourage many of the undesirable unemployed to seek 
Parliamentary honours for mercenary motives. Such a 
measure will further impose a large and quite unnecessary 
burden on the taxpayer—which may be interpreted to mean 
the income-tax payer. The dignity of the House of 
Commons will inevitably be lowered, independence and 
uprightness will be subjected to a strain which in not a few 
cases will lead to deplorable results. 


Disraeli in one of his novels dwells on the folly and 
misery which await the man who enters the Parliamentary 


arena inadequately endowed with means. Few were in a 


better position than he to speak with authority on that 





subject. It is well known that M. Clemenceau forfeited the 
Presidency of the Chamber because he lost the vote of a 
deputy whom he had mercilessly assailed because he observed 
him transferring cakes from the buffet to his pockets. The 
deputy was a paid member, but the pay was just sufficient 
to lure him into a position in which, if he had not had a 
family, he might have starved with every appearance of 
decorum. A bachelor can live in a garret and dine on a 
crust, wrote Bulwer Lytton. Tragedy occurs when depen- 
dents have to be provided for. The French deputy pur- 
loined the cakes because his children were starving. In our 


opinion, payment of members will not be a blessing—even 
in disguise. 


For the rest there is no reason to anticipate violent action 
on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He will 
have a comfortable surplus derived from an unabated income- 
tax. How he will dispose of that surplus will be a criterion 
of his financial honesty and capacity. We have no desire 


to predicate that his action will be other than such as justice 
and wisdom dictate. 


Outside of the sphere of Foreign Affairs, which are 
undoubtedly threatening, we think that an interval of com- 
parative tranquillity will succeed the storms through which 
we have recently passed, and for the continuance of which 
the people have not evinced a vestige of a desire. 








THE CLOSING OF THE SCHELDT 
By KE. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


THE agitation which has arisen throughout Europe over the 
proposed fortification of the Dutch coast, and more especi- 
ally of Flushing, which guards the mouth of the Scheldt, has 
somewhat subsided because a general impression is gaining 
ground to the effect that, owing to international complications, 
the Bill providing £3,000,000 for this purpose will not be 
proceeded with. The Dutch Parliament will be well advised 
if it adopts this course, and Holland will prove herself a true 
champion of the peace of Europe. The Hague is the home 
of the Temple of International Amity, and it would hardly 
be becoming for the guardians of so sacred a shrine to throw 
the apple of discord amongst the nations who have under- 


taken to try and settle their disputes at the Hague 
Tribunal. 


The questions involved, if the scheme is carried into effect, 
are of the gravest consequence to this country, and they 
affect in a lesser degree the interests of France and of 
Belgium. The real issue, however, is between ourselves 
and Germany; Holland is but a pawn in the game, and 
Germany wishes to move that pawn to her own advantage. 
But as the conflicting interests of England ard Germany can 
have no official recognition among the nations until they 
pass beyond the nebulous stage of misunderstanding and 
innuendo and assume some concrete shape, issues of 
secondary importance have been raised by France, who. is 


playing the réle of second to England in her duel with 
Germany. 


By the Treaty of 19th April, 1839, the neutrality of 
Belgium in the event of a European war was guaranteed by 
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England, Austria, France, Holland, Germany, and Russia. 
Now M. Pichon, as the spokesman of France—and Belgium 
taking her cue from her Gallic neighbour—maintain 
that the proposed fortification of Flushing, which com- 
mands the mouth of the Scheldt, and consequently the 
approaches to Antwerp, is incompatable with the Treaty 
of 1839. The reasons are these: If in the event of a 
European war the neutrality of Belgium is violated—and 
in the present grouping of the Powers only Germany and 
Holland can be the aggressors—it may be necessary for one of 
the guarantors to come to her assistance, and here again, in 
the present state of Europe, the only Powers capable of 
throwing a protecting army into Belgium would be France 
or England ; then, if the mouth of the Scheldt is closed by 
the fort of Flushing, it would be impossible for England to 
come to Belgium’s assistance. 

This argument is of course a little thin, because in 
the event of such a contingency an Anglo-French army— 
always assuming the entente was still maintained—would 
probably march by way of the Franco-Belgium frontier 
rather than by Antwerp. The reasons for this are 
obvious: (1) The sea-route from Dover, where the trans- 
ports would assemble, to Calais is far shorter than from 
the Thames to Antwerp. (2) The duty of guarding the 
transports in the narrowest part of the Channel could be 
far more easily undertaken by the British Fleet than if 
they were exposed to attack in crossing the North Sea. 
(3) A junction could be formed at once with the French 
army and combiued operations undertaken; whereas if a 
British army landed at Antwerp and a French army 
moved across the Franco-Belgium frontier they would stand 
the risk of being separated by a German army hastily 
thrown into Belgium, in just the same manner as Napoleon 
endeavoured to separate the English and Prussian armies 
in the campaign of Waterloo. (4) In the event of defeat 
the combined Anglo-French army would have a line of 
retreat across the Franco-Belgium frontier, whereas a 
British army defeated at Antwerp would either have to 
stand a siege or retire across the North Sea, and such an 
operation would, for the time being, paralyse the action of 
our Fleet and narrow its radius of operations. Thus M. 
Pichon’s contention will hardly bear close examination, but 
in lieu of a better it has served its purpose in bringing the 
whole question into the sphere of examination and discussion. 

Naturally, not one of the Powers considers the question 
simply on its merits—that is to say, whether it is incom- 
patible with the due observance of the Treaty of 19th April, 
1839. No one is interested in that purely academic question. 
The Powers take sides in the usual manner—namely, the 
Triple Alliance, Germany, Austria, and Italy, are ranged 
against the Triple Entente, England, France, and Russia. 
We can eliminate those who have no direct interest at 
stake—that is to say, Russia, Austria, and Italy—and we 
find the old rivals, as usual, face to face—viz., England and 
France versus Germany, with the two pawns Belgium and 
Holland, the former lined up with England and France, and 
the latter hesitating what course to adopt, but at present 
inclined to side with Germany. 

Germany assumes the familiar réle of a disinterested 
spectator, and declares that she has no right or power to 
interfere with the internal affairs of another country, and as 
a natural corollary denies that France has any right to 
interfere in a purely domestic question affecting Holland 
alone. France, on the other hand, asks for a general dis- 





cussion among the Signatories to the Treaty of 1839 before 
the proposed scheme is developed. 

But the true issue is not, as we have already pointed out, 
the possible violation of the Treaty of 1839, and conse- 
quently of Belgium’s neutrality. The real issue is the 
struggle for the mastery and control of the Belgo-Dutch 
seaboard between England and Germany. The coastline of 
Belgium and Holland is of vital importance to both Powers 
in the event of war, but more especially to Germany, as it 
would provide her with a base for her fleet, and, should the 
opportunity arise, for an invading army, closer to the 
British coast than any of her own ports. Assuming that the 
neutrality of Belgium is respected, there is nothing to prevent 
Germany from throwing an army into Holland and occupying 
Flushing, the mouth of the Scheldt, Schevingen and Texel, 
except the resistance that the Dutch Army could oppose to 
her, and this would be slight. If Holland were once occupied 
by Germany, she would never be given up, and would 
speedily be incorporated into the German Empire, and we 
should have the enemy at our very doors. Therefore, in 
the event of war, the only means by which we could prevent 
this catastrophe would be by seizing strategical points on 
the coast and by throwing an army into Holland to resist 
any force which Germany—presumably engaged elsewhere 
with France—could spare in that quarter. 


Up to this year Holland has acted on the assumption that 
the only enemy she is likely to have to face must come from 
the German frontier, and consequently she has annually 
devoted a sum of money towards keeping her forts on that 
frontier in good repair. But lately German military 
instructors have been called in to reorganise her Army, and 
these gentlemen have not unnaturally endeavoured to stop 
the further fortification of the Dutch-German frontier and to 
divert the money towards the protection of the coastline 
against a possible British invasion or occupation. The issue 
in brief is this: England wishes to see a strongly fortified 
Dutch-German frontier, so as to give her time to throw a 
covering army into Holland; Germany wishes to see a 
strongly fortified Dutch seaboard which will prevent 
England from undertaking any such operations, and which 
will also give Germany time to overrun Holland and to 
occupy the Scheldt and Flushing, and thus obtain a base 
close to the Channel from which she may operate against 
these Islands. 


If Holland continues with her coast defence scheme she 
can only be regarded as having definitely joined the Triple 
Alliance, and must henceforth be numbered amongst 
our enemies in the event of a European war. There 
are semi-official rumours to the effect that if the Bill becomes 
law England, France, Russia, and Belgium will withdraw 
from the Hague Conference and Arbitration Courts on the 
ground that the venue is no longer suitable or neutral for 
the exercising of impartial justice between the nations. 
Holland gains not only in political and moral prestige, but 
also very materially, from these important peace and arbi- 
tration meetings, and the long-headed Dutch will surely 
hesitate before sacrificing the substance for the shadow of 
very empirical advantage. There is also another grave 
problem. What effect would a rupture of our friendly 
relations with the Netherlands have on the South African 
settlement just at a moment when we propose to with- 


draw our garrisons and leave South Africa to look after 
herself ? 
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REVIEWS 


AINSWORTH AND HIS FRIENDS 
[Seconp Notice. } 


William Harrison Ainsworth and his Friends. By S. M. 
Exus. Two Vols. (John Lane. 32s. net.) 


In spite of the streak of arbitrariness in his disposition, 
Ainsworth had a delightfully pleasing habit of giving way 
when the affair in question was of no really serious import. 
His tact and self-control are always remarkable. So about 
Forster, Dickens’s biographer, he says he cannot explain the 
secret of his influence over people :— 


He had a knack of making people do as he liked, whether 
they liked it or not. It was difficult at times to put up 
with the bluster of the “ arbitrary one.” 


When two such pronounced characters met that is easy to 
understand. Ainsworth was fond of retailing a story in 
exemplification of the way in which Forster would auto- 
cratically have his own way. Our author, who had a fine 
taste in the Arts, had been fortunate enough to come upon a 
set of Hogarth’s engravings, which he was anxious to 
purchase. But, like most other men of letters, he often had 
not any considerable sum of money at his disposal. And the 
price of the engravings was five pounds. He could not just 
then spare the amount. However, in Ainsworth’s own words— 
I took John Forster down to see the Hogarths, whereupon 
he actually said that he would, and must, have them himself, 
and as he had not five pounds of loose money at that moment, 
I should lend the money to him. I pointed out the 
absurdity of the position—that I wanted the engravings for 
myself, and could not afford to lay out the money; how, 
then, could I lend it to him? It was of no use. He over- 
ruled me, had the five pounds of me, and bought the 
Hogarths I was longing for. 


This, it will be admitted, must have been a somewhat 
severe test of temper, and Ainsworth comes out of the ordeal 
with flying colours. 

The romancer’s descriptions and estimates of some of his 
famous contemporaries are full of spirit, vivid, always 
good-natured, generally appreciative. Christopher North, 
whom Tennyson disdainfully jeered at as “Crusty Chris- 
topher,” Ainsworth declared to be “a yellow-haired, good- 
humoured, pleasant, jocund man.” So do we find in men 
what we have in ourselves! In 1836, when Browning was 
encountering his usual difficulties in the way of getting his 
poetry published—‘Sordello” was then in question— 
Ainsworth thus depicts and appreciates the then compa- 
ratively unknown poet :— 


He is full of genius. In appearance he might pass for a 
son of Paganini, and Maclise and we must hide our 
diminished heads before his superabundant black locks— 
while even your whiskers are insignificant compared with 
his lion-like ruff. 

There were not many who recognised Browning as a genius 
in those days. 

While our author was still almost in his boyhood he had 
with characteristic ardour and impetuosity struck up a 
correspondence with Charles Lamb, for whose work he felt 
the greatest admiration. When he finally left Manchester 
and settled in London, Ainsworth eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of making the personal acquaintance of his idol. 
What happened is what, unfortunately, happens only too 
often in such instances. He thought to find a demigod ; 
instead of which— 


A visit which I paid to Charles Lamb the other night has 
given the death-blow to my admiration of literary men 
What a bond fide Cockney he is! 


When we recall, in connection with this estimate of a young 
“buck” Carlyle’s confirmatory, though far more contemp- 
tuous opinion of the same writer as a personality, we must 
admire Ainsworth’s impartial acuteness of intelligence. His 
profound admiration did not obscure for a moment his 
powers of clear-sighted observation. 

One last pen-portrait by Ainsworth may be given as a 
taste of his quality. The book is full of good things of this 
graphic kind. As a precocious youth, endowed with abund- 
ance of this world’s goods, a handsome physique, splendid 
audacity, and liberty to do pretty well as he pleased, our 
future author went to Edinburgh. The renowned “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” was in the full swing of its successful 
career. Ainsworth promptly got to know the chief con- 
tributors, and thus irreverently visualises the famous 
Blackwood himself :— 


This man of the inexpressible visage—for never before 
saw I such a one, with those funny teeth of his, that queer 
one eyebrow up and down. 


Which is, we venture to think, wonderfully clever for a 
youth not yet out of his teens. 

Ainsworth gave magnificent proof of his innate good- 
humour and courage during the latter half of his long life. 
It ended, as so many lives, especially literary lives, do— 
pathetically, almost tragically. He had, indeed, occasion to 
practise some of his most sterling qualities merely to endure 
the situation in which he found himself. After 1848, the 
date of ‘The Lancashire Witches,” or at latest 1851, few 
people read what he wrote and fewer cared. It was one of 
the completest literary eclipses on record ; it was completer 
than that of Martin Tupper or, magna componere parvis, that 
of Milton. He was unlucky in being fated to encounter a 
perfect galaxy of literary stars of larger magnitude. He 
was utterly wiped out, forgotten—to all interests and 
purposes dead. 

His last festal, dinner-giving days were at Brighton. 
From there he retired to live the life of a recluse at 
Tunbridge Wells, where the only incident we hear of in his 
connection is a complaint of his house-agent that his 
numerous books are so heavy as to make the floor bulge in 
his library and the ceiling fall. Still he preserves a serene, 
unembittered demeanour to the outer world. It is a marvel 
of fortitude, of truly heroic endurance, under a wellnigh 
ignominious dismissal and entire neglect! Not long before 
his death there occurred in 1881 the public banquet at 
Manchester in his honour. He had outlived all his notable 
contemporaries. What his feelings must have been! 

So ruthless had been Ainsworth’s ostracism from the 
republic of letters, so long dead had he been to the world, 
that as early as 1860, at a dinner given at Teddington by 
Frederic Chapman, the publisher, when Browning told Forster 
he had met Ainsworth, “a sad, forlorn-looking being,” who 
had recalled the old days of joy to him, Forster, Ainsworth’s 
former intimate friend, exclaimed—“ Harrison Ainsworth! 
Good Heavens! Is he still alive ?” 

Such a word from a “ friend” is the slab on one’s grave. 





THE SUPER-TEACHER 


Day and Evening Schools. By F. H. Haywarp, D.Lit., M.A., 
B.Se. (Ralph, Holland and Co. 5s. net.) 


Dr. Haywarp is an able man, and from one point of view has 
written a very clever book—far too clever. It is altogether 
beyond the capacity of the average teacher in our elementary 
day-schools, who has not yet “‘ become the professor of an 
esoteric system of specialised psychological knowledge ” (!) 
We sincerely hope he never will. But until he does, he 





will certainly not grasp the meaning of many of Dr, 
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Hayward’s complex notions of scientific education so-called. | healthy and better citizens ? Should we, on entering a school 


The nomenclature and phraseology alone would be unin- 
telligible. ‘‘ Atavistic,” “heuristic,” “ humanistic,” “ rudi- 
mentary apperception masses,” “correlation formula ”— 
“automatism,” “ pragmatism ’’—what do words like these 
connote to the ordinary elementary teacher? Or the 
sensori-motor or idea-motor processes and other like termi- 
nology of the Herbartian philosophy ? 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam. Let elementary teaching be 
elementary, and more thorough as such, and then we believe 
that the youth of the country will be better equipped for 
the self-building of their future education, than by ill-pro- 
pounded doses and the smatterings of many subjects quite 
beyond their province. 

It seems ludicrous to lament of the modern waiter at the 
Holborn Restaurant that “ rarely does the vision rise before 
his mind of how some nameless ancestor of his once 
wandered dinnerless along the seashore, until at length he 
was pressed by hunger to experiment upon unfamiliar 
plants,” and tried “the wild Brassica oleracea, the ancestral 
form of the cultivated cabbage.” The ucquisition of such 
knowledge would probably make him but an’ indifferent 
waiter. In another place Dr. Hayward writes :— 


I would urge, then, that not only should our older pupils 
be provided with copious materials for the induction of con- 
cepts and principles, but that they should know what 
“induction,” “concepts,” and “principles” mean, and 
should have helped to work out many of them. Starting, 
as our pupils must, from the rough-and-ready psychological 
concept, they must be helped and encouraged to advance 
towards the logical concept of exact formulation. 


We do not controvert the scientific truth of this proposition. 
But we quote the passage as typical of a large part of the 
work, which would need translation to be intelligible to the 
greater number of our elementary teachers. 

Dr. Hayward moves on the exalted plane of a scientific 
and philosophical expert. Hence the value of his book is 
limited to the minority. In any case we altogether dissent 
from many of the methods, and much of the teaching he 
advocates for primary schools in general. No doubt we 
need a great advance in specialised teaching for separate 
locations, a subject not dealt with by Dr. Hayward— 
engineering and chemistry at Newcastle-on-Tyne, naviga- 
tion at Sunderland, mechanics at Coventry ; but such subjects 
are out of place in thousands of agricultural district schools, 
where elder boys should be half-timers, and learn the 
business of the land, while the girls might learn more of 
home management. Dr. Hayward himself gives a startling 
example of the result of pedantic instead of simple teaching. 
The “ production of a boy in a very poor school : ”— 


Baal’s cheery face was peeping through my bedroom 
window as Morpheus released his grip which he had on me 
through the night. 

On which he observes “such productions indicate that the 
adolescent soul is beginning to feel the glory of language 
and idea.” Possibly ; but of the type which is the glory of 
the provincial newspaper. 

There are thousands of good masters and mistresses 
of our elementary schools who have given the children 
intrusted to them a thoroughly sound basis of elementary 
instruction together with a careful education in religious, 
moral, and social duties without that equipment of the 
“ perfect ” modern teacher considered necessary by scientific 
psychological experts and faddists. What do elementary 
teachers want with the blasphemies of Nietzsche and the 
pessimism of Maeterlinck, or Schopenhauer ? Are they 
really better equipped for their simple life-duties by 
studying the revolutionary fantasies of Tolstoy, or even the 
“ wizard-cast illusions ” of Messrs. H. G. Wells and Bernard 
Shaw? Does a morbid psychological introspection make 





for inspection, be inclined to gauge a head master’s teaching 
capabilities by the pleasing fact that he could render the 
simple phrase “ mental realities” in the following abstruse 
terminology :— 


They (i.e., mental realities) are sensori-motor circuits of 
varying coraplexity, built upon a basis of primitive instincts, 
but transcending, transmuting, and occasionally even 
suppressing one or more of these instincts ? 


Fortunately for our country the majority of teachers 
hitherto, aided by sound common sense, have been able to 
rise superior to that artificiality of system which tends to 
result in the manufacture of prig-children. But there is a 
danger ahead—the coming to the front of those appalling 
products of a “little learning’--the prig-teacher and the 
prig-child—a danger marked in America by the witty 
parody— 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
I don’t wonder what you are, 
For I know so much, you see, 
More of you than you of me. 


Dr. Hayward admits that “adolescent crime is increasing 
in almost all lands, and the fact implies that civilisation, 
despite its material triumphs, has not yet learnt how to treat 
youth.” It does not occur to him to ask what the revolt, 
and especially the educational revolt against Christianity, 
has to do with this degeneration. He is afraid to say any- 
thing about the New Testament. He gravely suggests an 
Adolescent Initiation corresponding to Confirmation—a sort 
of dedicatory rite toa “ patron hero,” with the aid of the 
Tate Gallery; while the Moral Education League, with 
Browning, Ibsen, Wagner, and Goethe for text-books, may 
inculcate the New Morality. This entrancing consummation 
will be reached when the prophecy of Trebell in Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker's “ Waste” is realised— 


I'll buy the Church, not with money, but with the promise 
of a new life. Disappearance of the parson into 
the schoolmaster and the Archdeacon into the 
inspector. What a church could be made of the best brains 
in England, sworn only to learn all they could, teach what 
they knew without fear of the future or favour to the past 

sworn upon their honour to tell no child a lie! It 
will come. 


There is a savour of scholastic self-assurance, not to say 


megalomania, about this conception of Utopia, only paralleled 
in another passage, where we read that— 


A century may elapse before the world accepts the verdict 
of educational science, alien as that verdict is to the views 
of religious and of irreligious men alike ; ultimate acceptance 
is inevitable. 

At the same time there is much in this learned book 
which is a useful contribution to educational knowledge, 
however far over the heads of ordinary teachers, and 
however ambitious—and we believe mistakenly ambi- 
tions—many of its methods, its aims, and its suggestions 
for application to elementary instruction it may be. We 
may appositely quote again, and hold up to Dr. Hayward as 


a mirror, his own quotation on the folly of obtruding the . 


intellect into matters best left to routine, which is perhaps 
psychology’s peculiar psychological error :— 


The centipede was happy, quite, 
Until the toad—in fun— 
Said, “ Pray, which leg comes after which, 
When you begin to run ?” 
This wrought her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering ‘‘ How to run!” 


We are threatened with the overbearing superman: the relent- 
-ess super-teacher is a phenomenon awful to contemplate. 
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TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR 


Amurath to Amurath. By Gerrrupe Lowrsian Bett. 
Illustrated. (W. Heinemann. 16s. net.) 


An attractive title is an important consideration, but an 
obscure one may have its disadvantages. “Amurath to 
Amurath” may be familiar to literary people, but it will be 
caviare to the general, it will not please the million. Will 
one person in ten thousand know its origin or its intended 
meaning ? Shakespeare wrote, “ Not Amurath an Amurath 
succeeds, but Harry Harry.” As a statement of fact he was 
right, for among the fifteen Turkish Sultans between 1359 
and 1640 only four were named Amurath (same as Murad), 
and no Amurath succeeded another Amurath. If he meant 
a continuity of them Shakespeare was wrong. From her 
Preface, addressed to Lord Cromer, it appears that Miss 
Bell refers to the “ unbroken continuity ” of the history of 
the East. She writes :—‘ Conqueror follows upon the heels 
of conqueror, nations are overthrown and cities topple down 
into the dust, but the conditions of existence are unaltered, 
and irresistibly they fashion the new age in the likeness of 
the old. ‘Amurath an Amurath succeeds,’ and the tale is 
told again.” There is no objection to the view that countries 
continue their existence although the rulers pass away. 
But the allusion to Amurath is pointless. They were not 
continuous; they followed one another at intervals, four 
Amuraths in 280 years. Quotations should be verified. 

But, apart from the title, this book is entirely to be com- 
mended. It is an account of five months’ journey in 1909 
ina part of the world which is full of historical reminis- 
cences and studded with relics of departed greatness. 
Mesopotamia—not merely because it is a blessed word, as 
the old lady said—the Euphrates and Tigris, Babylon, 
Baghdad, Nineveh, and other names of that region, have a 
fascination of their own—as Egypt also has—from their 
association with ideas of the antiquity of man, his earliest 
location in the Paradise of which the fourth river 
was Euphrates, the great empires which are no more, the 
battlefields of nations, and the progress of Islam. Mesopo- 
tamia, too, is likely to have a more practical and immediate 
importance in the near future when the decayed system of 
irrigation which once prevailed there is remodelled, and the 
large tract of corn-producing land brought under cultivation 
by Sir William Willcocks’ great schemes for the benefit of 
the Turkish Empire. Miss Bell is to be envied for her 
enterprising and successful tour in this region, so full of 
monuments and memories. 

Starting from Aleppo, she struck the Euphrates at a point 
north-east of that city, and, crossing it, followed the down- 
ward course of the river as far as Hit; thence she diverged 
to visit the magnificent ruins of Ukheidir, a town of uncer- 
tain date. At Kerbela she came into touch with Persian 
history and the Mosque of Hussein; she was near Kadisiyah 
(also called Cadesia), the battlefield of 636 a.v., fatal to the 
Sassanian dynasty of Persia. At Babylon she enjoyed the 
hospitality of a little group of German excavators who had 
been working among the mounds for twelve years. At 
Baghdad she met with a rebuff :—‘‘ Effendim,’ I said, ‘I 
would now gaze upon the rooms of the Khalifs in the 
arsenal, if your Excellency permit.’ The Commandant took 
a moment for reflection and then gave me his answer. It 
was in three parts. He said, firstly, that these rooms were 
much ruined and not worth seeing ; secondly, that they were 
full of military stores; and, thirdly, that they did not exist. 
I recognised at once that I had lost the game, and, having 
thanked the Commandant for his kindness, I bade him fare- 
well.” From Baghdad she rode, along the general covise of 
the Tigris, upwards to Mosul and Diyarbekr, leaving the 


river for excursions to famous places on either bank. From 
B 


Diyarbekr her direction was, generally speaking, eastward to 
Bulgurlu, near Eregli, the end of the Baghdad railway, and 
to Konia, where her story terminates. 

On her journey she passed so many places known in one 
history or another—Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Roman— 
that it is impossible to enumerate them. On the Palace of 
Ukheidir and ruins of Samarra she has separate excursus, 
compiled with knowledge and care. At Kalat Shergat she 
was warmly welcomed by the party of German professors 
with Dr. Andrae, engaged in excavating at Asshur, the first 
capital of Assyria, called after the tutelary god of that name. 
“ Valuable as are the contributions which Dr. Andrae has 
been able to make to the history of Assyria, the fact that he 
is bringing into the region of critical study a culture so 
shadowy as that of the Parthians has remained to us, in 
spite of its four hundred years of domination, adds greatly to 
the magnitude of his achievement.” At Mosul, on the frontier 
of the Arab and Kurdish populations, Miss Bell testifies 
to the superiority of even inefficient Ottoman rule to the 
mastery of Arab or Kurdish chiefs. “ The organisation of 
discord is carried to a high pitch of perfection in Mosul. 
The town is full of bravoes, who live by outrage, and live 
well. Whenever the unruly magnates wish to create a dis- 
turbance, they pass a word and a gratuity to these ruffians ; 
the riot takes place, and who is to be blamed for it?” She 
passed, too, through the country of the Yezidis, who, from 
their desire to conciliate or to propitiate the Spirit of Evil, 
are known to Moslem and Christian as Devil-worshippers, 
who, nevertheless, never take the name of the Devil upon 
their lips, and to mention him in their presence is a shameful 
insult. The mountain frontiers of Eastern Turkey she found 
a country rich in faiths, “ beliefs which have been driven 
out with obloquy by a new-found truth, the half-apprehended 
mysticism of the East, echoes of Western metaphysics and 
philosophy, illusive memories of paganism—all have been 
swept together into these hills, where creeds that were 
outlined in the childhood of the world are formulated still in 
terms as old as themselves.” She conversed with several 
Bishops, there being so many in the country she traversed, 
but she could not retain more than a general impression of 
them; “they correspond in number to the Christian sects, 
which are as the sands of the seashore.” 

The country was by no means safe for travel; some of it 
was particularly lawless. The Government makes no 
attempt to control the Bedouin, the local tribes commit 
depredations, armed bands of the Shammar sweep the 
country, the Baggarah had their hand against every man 
and were foes of the Anazeh. She was accompanied, 
apparently always, by zaptiehs, local police orderlies, but, 
nevertheless, was more than once exposed to fire from 
wandering robbers, and was constantly in the neighbourhood 
of scenes of violence. She was fortunate, indeed, in 
experiencing only one serious misadventure. At Khakh, 
between Mosul and Diyarbekr, her money, saddlebags, and 
notebooks were stolen out of her tent at night. But she 
applied such pressure on all the authorities within her reach 
that they, by their own methods of police procedure, 
recovered everything for her. There is no mention of her 
having any female companion or servant, and, except a nun 
or two, she met no females of any consequence away from 
the big towns. But she was faithfully attended by Fattuh 
and others, and suffered no harm; the climate was some- 
times trying. She was always able to pursue her investiga- 
tions into archeology and antiquities. “This khanum” 
(lady), said one guide, on transferring her to another, “ likes 
ruins.” At Tomarza her host, an Armenian priest, viewed 
her interest in antiquities as a mere cloak wherewith to cover 
a political purpose, and the inhabitants took her for an 
itinerant missionary collecting evidence with regard to a 





massacre. The country had heard of the Young Turkish 
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movement of July, 1908, the deposition of Abdul Hamid, and 
the new Constitution with Liberty for its watchword. But 
changes are not quickly introduced into distant provinces, 
and the old order was but slowly giving place to the new, 
Though Miss Bell may not be a specialist or an erudite 
scholar, she has read widely in classical authors as well as in 
history, and has incorporated much valuable research in her 
narrative. Her 235 pictures of scenery, ruins, buildings, 
and plans add largely to the value of the work, which is one 
of the best books of travel and topography we have read for 
a long time. 





ART AND THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Essays on the Purpose of Art. By Mrs. Russert Bar- 
rincton. (Longmans, Green and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Srvcere hero-worship must always possess a certain amount 
of charm even for those who cannot agree with or subscribe 
to the opinions expressed, and Mrs. Russell Barrington, 
whose friendship with Leighton and Watts inspires and 
pervades this book, conveys to the reader much of her own 
enthusiasm. She writes well, and her reminiscences are 
invariably interesting ; but at times her method seems to 
suggest that she assumes too freely an ignorance in the 
reader which she is anxious to illuminate, and she quotes 
from other sources so copiously that she robs her work of 
a great deal of originality which it might otherwise have 
possessed. Most of us have admired, at some time or 
another, the finely provocative essays of Walter Bagehot, 
their purity of diction and continuity of compact thought ; 
here we have page after page of his critical studies repro- 
duced to back up Mrs. Barrington’s own ideas. In the first 
thirty-nine pages of the chapter entitled “ National Indi- 
viduality ” we find, roughly, twenty-two pages consist of 
extracts from other authors. Mrs. Barrington’s own remarks 
can be so pertinent on many subjects that it was a pity thus 
to drown them amid a riot of inverted commas. 


With the somewhat pessimistic view of present conditions 
here set forth, however, many readers will be inclined to 
disagree, and there are occasional slips which seem to 
demand a dispute even though our mood be far from conten- 
tious. It is hardly fair to condemn the twentieth century 
yet for its shortcomings, for its indifference to the sense of 
beauty. ‘In the nineteenth century,” says Mrs. Barrington, 
“pictures were painted in England fairly to be ranked 
among the notable works of all times, and the zest with 
which these were appreciated by cultured and thoughtful 
minds corresponded to their worth ;” and she then draws an 
unfavourable contrast with our present day. She does not 
give the twentieth century a fair chance; it is but a 
youngster yet; moreover, does not Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
remark acutely, in his monograph on G. F. Watts, that 
“nothing can be imagined more idle, in a general way, than 
talking about a century as if it were some kind of an animal 
with a head and tail, instead of an arbitrary length cut from 
an unending scroll” ? Again, she condemns the public for 
its indifference to artistic endeavour in these terms :— 


Haste, skurry, striving for striking and immediate effect, 
having led to a prominence in every direction of the adver- 
tising mania, the twentieth century has produced nothing 
more completely appropriate to its requirements in art than 
Hassall’s posters, such as that advertising the Vacuum, or 
such newspaper triumphs as “ Lipton’s strawberry jam— 
warranted pure.” Exquisitely funny, and strikingly obvious, 
these require no concentration of attention whatever for 
their enjoyment: hence their appropriateness to the present 
temper of the public. 





Argument such as this will not stand criticism ; and when, 
directly after, we find the shows of “ Venice,” ‘ Constanti- 
nople,” and the “ White City” eulogised as “ great artistic 
achievements ”"—the latter recalling “the history of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s labours for the Duke Sforza at Milan ”—it will 
be seen that this volume has its sad moments. 


We can turn, however, with hearty approval to many 
passages of judicious criticism and clever suggestion. There 
can be little doubt that a danger does exist, in these 
bewilderingly busy days, of the blinding of our eyes to the 
perception of beauty, the blunting of our taste to the appeal 
of delicate and lovely things. The average man is too 
strenuously occupied in earning his living, in striving to 
keep back those who would displace him, to pause at the 
flooded skies of sunset or to immure his spirit for one quiet 
hour within the “narrow cell” of a sonnet; he is afraid that 
while he muses on beauty—supposing, of course, that he is 
so inclined—the world of harsh fact will steal a march upon 
him. The infrequent artist, the true artist, must climb to 
the spiritual heights above the noisy world, and of him Mrs. 
Barrington speaks wisely :— 


How few parents or sincere friends understand what stuff 
this passion for perfection is made of! What a momentous 
matter it is to the artist himself to produce the very best he 
aims at! “I fear you are making too serious a matter of 
the business” [Constable’s phrase to his artist son] is much 
what relations and the world in general feel when a student 
shows signs that his art is to cost him his life. If it be his 
profession, then, of course, he must make an income out of 
it, and take the necessary steps to secure that; but that the 
whole of his being should be absorbed by his art—that is 
foolishness to nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand. 


Referring to the loveliness of some of Leighton’s sketches 
of Southern travel, the author notes that frequently the 
slight sketch is a finer work of art than the finished picture, 
because it is the free outcome of the “ uncommissioned 
mood : ”— 


In this day the commissioned mood would seem to usurp 
even the holiday time. A sequence in the subjects is 
required, with a view to a“ show;” calculation enters in; 
a responsible element dictates the choice and amount of 
finish, and so the free-lance fun is extinguished. Few 
artists, probably, intentionally mean to sacrifice serious work 
to the enticements of making money by work they cannot 
consider serious ; but minds cannot run along two grooves 
at the same time, and the serious work requires the help of 
the holiday, the “ uncommissioned mood” for a time, to 
bring fresh impulse and inspiration to the real fight of 
seizing and expressing in a serious, permanent form what 
has never been said before. 


To say that “ugliness is a creed” among artists “in what 
ought to be happy England” isa lapse from correct per- 
spective ; ugliness among true artists has never been a creed, 
and never will be. 

On the theme of national influences Mrs, Barrington has 
many capital observations, and the reacer will consider with 
pleasure and profit some illuminating comparisons between 
English and French art in the chapters on “ Present Con- 
ditions” and “National Individuality.” Here and there, 
often when least expected, occur fascinating little anecdotes 
of Watts and his friend Leighton— anecdotes related with a 
personal touch and a sympathetic comprehension of the two 
differing characters which add greatly to their charm. It 
was a rare favour to be the intimate of such men, and if we 
are compelled to disagree with some of Mrs. Barringtou’s 
notions relating to art and its present-day expression, we can 
admire her thorough enthusiasm for her heroes and the 
manner in which she has treated their own individual work. 
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THE KINGDOM OF PHARMACY 


Chronicles of Pharmacy. By A. C. Woorron. Two Vols. 
Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. 21s. net.) 


Mr. Woorron died while his book was still in the hands of 
the printers, but he has left us a noble and well-written record 
of the history of the art and science of pharmacy which is 
pleasant to read and full of thought. Nothing is forgotten, 
nothing misplaced ; the book goes orderly from Aisculapius 
and the Egyptians all the way to the synthetic production 
of salicylic acid. It is the work of a master and a lover of 
his subject, and deserves, and is already receiving, a good 
welcome. 

The one fault of these Chronicles may fairly be called 
inevitable. It is that they tend, now and again, to lose hold 
of the practical work of medicine and of surgery which was 
achieved in the days before pharmacy became a science. We 
may take, for example, Hippocrates and Ambroise Paré. It 
is hardly open to doubt that they were the greatest prac- 
titioners whom the world has yet seen. The account given 
by Hippocrates how to perform the operation for empyema 
remains a miracle. He understood the supreme import- 
ance of a free incision; he understood how to deal with the 
abscess-cavity ; and he used the antiseptic lotion of his time, 
the oil and wine of the Good Samaritan. We go from 
Hippocrates, four hundred years before Christ, to the 
practice of a hundred years ago, and we find the surgeons, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, not daring to 
make the free incision for fear of erysipelas or other hospital 
diseases; therefore they treated empyema by repeated 
puncture and aspiration. Thirty, forty, fifty times they 
would puncture and exhaust the abscess-cavity, till, in cases 
innumerable, their instruments, not being sterile, infected 
the very cavity that they were trying to cure, and the patient 
died. At last came Pasteur and Lister, and the Hippo- 
cratic operation was made again the only way to deal with 
an empyema. That Hippocrates had taught what they, 
twenty-three centuries later, taught all over again is of 
more importance than the Hippocratic uses of drugs. 
Or take Ambroise Paré. His ingenuity, his handiness, his 
insight into his patients were amazing: his discovery of the 
use of ligatures for amputation-wounds, his abandonment of 
the horrid use of boiling pitch and red-hot irons are but two 
instances of the habitual excellence of his practical work. 
What does it matter, now, that his use of drugs was not 
scientific ? He was, of all artists in surgery, one of the 
greatest: his art was miles ahead of his science. 

That is the one fault of these Chronicles: they tend, now 
and again, to obscure the happy fact that a great physician, 
& great surgeon, is first and foremost an artist. His skill, 
shrewdness, practicality, common sense, experience, and 
what he would call his instinct and his dodges, outrun his 
theories; he gets results which surprise himself, and he 
cannot explain how he gets them ; and often a case recovers 
under his care when it ought, on good text-book authority, to 
die. If this be true of our great physicians and surgeons 
to-day, it is even more true of them of old time. The super- 
stition, the magic and witchcraft of their drugs is not a fair 
measure of the work of their lives. It is not possible to 
think of them as bound hand and foot by the dreadful 
nonsense of the Dark Ages of Pharmacy. 

Here, in these admirable Chronicles, the whole story of 
that nonsense is faithfully told to the reader. We may let 
pass Aisculapius and his sons: they are hardly real figures, 
and Mr. Wootton, when he calls them semi-mythical, is too 
kind to them. We come to Egyptian pharmacy, and here 
are daunted by the Egyptian religion: the ‘gods dominate 
the scene. Roman medicine, Celsus and others, are, on the 
whole, feeble ; and the Galenic pharmacy is of less interest 





than the Galenic practice. That Galen proved, by experi- 
ment on animals, the presence of blood in the arteries ; that 
he was ages ahead of his times in his knowledge of the 
structure of the spinal cord and the nerve-roots—these are 
facts more important now than his use of drugs and his 
interpretation of their actions. With the rise of the 


_Arabian school pharmacy began to improve, and Cordova 


spread the wisdom of the Arabs far and wide. It does not 
appear that KEngland was more than a borrower of this 
wisdom. John of Gaddesden, who was perhaps the original 
of Chaucer’s doctor, was a fairly good pharmacist, and a 
fairly shrewd doctor, but his insight into the maladies of his 
patients was unhappily crossed by his almost painful insight 
into the length of their purses. The Arabian physicians 
appear to have been the great medical teachers of Europe ; 
and with the loss of their teaching medicine settled down to 
a veritable nightmare of superstition. 

It is rather dismal to watch this nightmare, yet it is here 
that these Chronicles are most full of good reading. The 
doctrine of signatures, the use of the Abracadabra, the 
transference of diseases, the Royal touch, the powder of 
sympathy, the amazing charms and amulets and witchcraft 
and astrology, the drugs compounded of half a dozen 
unspeakable animal nastinesses, such as make the gruel 
thick and slab in the fourth act of “ Macbeth ”"—all are 
described here, with much else that deserves study and repays 
it. And, if the truth must be told, we find pharmacy 
becoming rather dull as the time draws near for science to 
be born. But pharmacy clung to her superstitions right up 
to the end, and, like Oxford, whispered from all her towers 
the last enchantments of the Middle Ages. The kind of 
drugs that ‘‘ Macheth’s ” witches had found useful were in the 
Pharmacopoeia incredibly late; the Renaissance wholly 
failed to dislodge them from medical credulity ; and the 
faculty administered to King Charles II., when he was such 
an unconscionable time dying, drugs of purely magical use- 
lessness. It is not much more than a hundred years ago 
that science came into the kingdom of pharmacy, and the 
delightful dragons and basilisks perished out of the land. 
Our consolation is that the doctors and the surgeons in the 
days before science were better than their own theories. 
Indeed, we may doubt whether they believed always in the 
objective efficacy of their filthy drugs. Saliva jejuni, 
cranium hominis violenta morte extincti, herbs gathered at 
the astrological moment, bezoar-stones, and all such unholy 
rubbish were prescribed and swallowed ; but in many cases, 
it may be, they were prescribed to please the patient and 
were swallowed to please the doctor. Fashion, after all, may 
be responsible for other follies beside those of dress and 
amusement. 





SHELL AND KERNEL 
A Knight of Poland. By M. E. Carr. (Smith, Elder, and 


Co. 6s.) 


Tur conscientious reviewer is occasionally confronted by 
some very puzzling problems—the good book and the bad 
book ; each is simple enough ; it is not difficult to point out 
the obvious merit or the obvious demerit. There are all sorts 
of excellences to be noted in novels. The purists, no doubt, 
would confine their praise to the book inspired by the true 
artistic idea, the book which is a manifest endeavour to 
realise beauty in the medium of words. But the purist is 
next door to the pedant; and sensible people recognise that 
the clear inspiration of beauty is not the only test, that there 
are other things besides a prose which is sonorous music. 
The sober critic does not pooh-pooh “ Roderick Random ” 
because the quest of the supernal Beauty is not to be dis- 
cerned in it; and comparatively few of the many English- 
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men who admire “ Don Quixote” are qualified to judge of 
the merits of Cervantes as a Spanish stylist. “ Roderick 
Random” is a thoroughly ugly book about thoroughly 
ugly people living in the most barbarous age of English 
history; but, for all that, there is a sort of infernal 
vigour about the thing that it is impossible to resist: it 
is Hogarth in literature. So with Cervantes: the won- 
derful conception of the romance shines like a noonday 
sun all over the great story; the mists and vapours of 
our mere English translator vanish away before it. And 
another instance—‘“ Monte Cristo.” As Stevenson said, the 
characters are wooden; but what a gorgeous tale it is! 
There is something Homeric in the picture of the ship 
Pharos entering the harbour just as the merchant has the 
pistol to his head. Homeric? Perhaps a word longer still 
should be used. The scene is noble, because it realises and 
corresponds with the eternal dream of humanity. And so 
that absurd meeting of all the characters of “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit”’ in old Martin’s rooms: it draws tears to our 
eyes, because in our inmost hearts we are all looking forward 
to that gathering in the Temple. Isaiah was thinking of 
that meeting when he wrote the phrase about “the crooked 
straight and the rough places smooth.” 

But what is one to say about such a story as “ A Knight 
of Poland”? There is nothing certainly to be urged against 
it. Itis well composed, carefully written, the characters 
are probable and consistent, the conduct of the plot from 
the first chapter to the last is blameless. The hero is a 
young fellow of mixed parentage—half English and half 
Polish. His father has been a Polish patriot, and had 
married an Englishwoman who was “noble.” Both parents 
had died in Valentine’s early childhood, and he had been 
brought up by his mother’s mother as a thorough English- 
man. He was indeed known as Valentine Luttrell, though 
his name was Valentine Luttrell Trawinski. And just as 
Valentine is celebrating his twenty-first birthday, and is 
preparing to settle down as a good old English country 
gentleman, the Polish priest and violent patriot, Father 
Clement Nowak, descends upon him, determined to gain 
the young man for the cause, for the approaching insurrec- 
tion of °63, to make him, in a word, a thoroughgoing 
Trawinski, instead of a half-and-half Luttrell. Such is the 
scheme, and it is well and logically worked out. The chap- 
ters dealing with the Polish revolution are done with care, 
the character of the Countess Metelska is excellent. And 
yet one wonders why it has been done at all! 

For from beginning to end there is no trace of that gleam 
which alone hallows and consecrates books. You have a 
series of characters who are involved in a series of incidents ; 
but the whole result is a tale of little meaning—though the 
words are strong enough. For, in addition to character, 
in addition to incident, this one thing is required in 
a book—that it have a meaning. It must symbolise, 
that is, by its characters and incidents, the eternal verities 
which are hidden beneath a phenomenal world. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Our Village. By Mary Russet Mirrorp.. Preface by Mrs. 
THACKERAY Ritcuie. Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Annals of Our Parish. By Joun Gaur. Illustrated. (T.N. 
Foulis. 5s. net.) 


English Country Life. By Watter Raymonp. Illustrated. 
(T. N. Foulis. 5s. net.) 
Ovr VILLaGE. 


Miss Mirrorp’s famous account of country life in the 
England of some hundred years ago is profusely illustrated 





in a very dainty fashion—almost too dainty—and there are 
numerous cvloured pictures of the scenes from which she 
drew her inspiration. It is a delight to open the book 
anywhere, and glance at its homely, familiar, poetic contents, 
And our delight is increased by Mrs. Ritchie’s well-written 
Preface, exhaustive of everything important in the authoress’s 
life. 
ANNALS OF Our Parisu. 


To Miss Mitford John Galt presents a striking contrast. 
The daintiness and poetry are not by any means conspicuons 
in his rugged annals; but there is preserved in them the 
true, strong soul of a genuinely religious man, who saw 
everything in the best light, often by sheer determination 
to do so; who had to confront at the beginning of his 
career a hostile parish, and conquered it by his great 
sympathy and humanity. Decidedly a strong man, whose 
annals will, we hope, be reprinted again and again. There 
is many a lesson to be learnt from them. The coloured 
illustrations are good. 


Enautsn Country Lire. 


Contrasted again with the above-mentioned is the modern 
Mr. Walter Raymond, who has been fortunate to secure Mr, 
Wilfrid Ball to illustrate his word-pictures in colours, 
There is a charming chattiness about Mr. Raymond’s book, 
which has quite a cachet of its own. He certainly knows our 
country life, both in its natural and purely human aspects, 
throughout the various classes and categories of a rural 
community. Many a quaint remark he records, and many a 
keen observation. It is a refreshing, breezy, countrified 
account well worth dipping into for pleasurable feelings. 


A Short History of the Church of England. By the Rev. 
J. F. Kenpatt, M.A. Illustrated with direct Colour 
Photographs taken at the Church Pageant by Elliott 
and Fry. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Ir was an ingenious idea to write a history round pictures 
taken from the Church Pageant. Visitors and performers 
alike will desire to possess the book, especially those actors 
whose portraits are perpetuated in dramatic attire. But 
excellent though the pictures are, and of special interest as 
direct colour photographs, this is the least part of the real 
value of the work, which is a remarkably clever sketch of 
English Church history. It is no easy task to write a brief 
history, to know what to omit, what to include. A very 
clear and discriminating judgment is necessary. To this 
gift Mr. Kendall adds the happy possession of a terse and 
taking style. He has reverted to the delightful method of 
short sentences, which makes such easy and pleasant read- 
ing. Above all, he has opened out, as it were, a fine 
historical vista, in admirably drawn perspective. We took 
up this book somewhat prejudiced from the point of view 
of serious history by the pictures. But we were agreeably 
disillusioned, and read it through from cover to cover with 
great pleasure. The author, in his Preface, says that— 


Behind events there lie always the ideas and ideals which 
led to them ; and it is simply the ideas and ideals that have 
influenced, or in turn have been influenced ‘by, the National 
Church in its long, continuous life which I have tried to 
describe. 


A comparison of the table of subjects chosen, with their 
vivid presentation in the text, will show how well Mr. 
Kendall has succeeded in fulfilling his aims. For example, 
the leading features of the very difficult Reformation period 
are carefully delineated in four chapters, entitled The Ory 
for Reform, Political Reformation, Changes in Public 
Worship, and Gradual Settlement. The desire of Henry 
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VIII.—not for divorce, as is generally supposed—but that 
his marriage with Katharine might be declared null and 
yoid ab initio, is well brought out, though Mr. Kendall 
misses one point, as a primary cause, that Henry, like 
Napoleon, wanted a legitimate son. We hope that a small, 
quite cheap edition may some day be published. It would 
be a most useful treatise for members of the Church and 
others. 


The People of Egypt. Painted by Lance Tuackeray, with 
Introduction by Gorpoy Home. (A. and C. Black. 
ds. net.) 


In this, the latest addition to Messrs. A. and C. Black’s 
“Peoples of Many Lands” series, Mr. Lance Thackeray has, 
as was to be expected of him, given a large number of very 
attractive sketches in colours of types which he met while 
in Egypt. To the tourist who has visited that picturesque 
country these sketches will in most instances be familiar, so 
far as their subjects are concerned, and will strike an 
appreciative chord in his heart. There is a certain charm 
about the East, even in the European East of Algiers or 
Cairo, which never fails to take possession of the denizen of 
the more sober-patterned Western cities, and so permanent 
is this charm that it is doubtful whether any one who, once 
he has wandered through the bazaars of Cairo or Constan- 
tinople, does not desire to visit them again. To those 
who have already been to Egypt Mr. Thackeray's sketches 
will inflame the desire to return. To those who have not 
yet stood on the bank of the Nile this little book will create 
a new necessity. 

The letterpress is of course by far the least important por- 
tion of the book, nor does it pretend to be otherwise. In 
this Mr. Home gives the slightest of slight sketches of one 
or two aspects of Egyptian life to-day. He points out very 
rightly that to speak of the Egyptian race is impossible for 
one who has any tendency towards accuracy. There is no 
Egyptian race; a dozen different races inhabit Egypt, and 
they differ as much from one another as do the various 
races of Europe. 


Mr. Home gives a curious reason for the wearing of the 
veil by Moslem women. In this matter, he says, they have 
a perfectly free choice, but they are told, “If thy beauty 
cause strife among men, inspiring them with love or jealousy 
in others, then were it better for thee that it should be hid.” 
No woman admits that she is ugly, and all fear that their 
beauty will cause strife among men. To avoid this mis- 
fortune, voluntarily, even unto the oldest, they veil them- 
selves. Mr. Home allows the impression to be made that 
only the Moslem women wear the veil. This is, however, 
not so, for the Copts have also adopted this practice, although 
whether for the reason furnished by Mr. Home we are not 
for the moment in a position to say. 


The Book of the Seasons. Poems Chosen and Arranged by 
Grorce A. B. Dewar, and Illustrated by Margaret 
W. Tarrant. (George Allen and Sons. 5s.) 


Tus exceedingly prettily got-up book may be commended 
heartily to all lovers of nature-poetry. The illustrations 
are attractive, and they form no inconsiderable portion of 
the volume. It may perhaps be ventured, by way of 
criticism, to suggest that to represent all the seasons as 
women, in female garb, was not perfectly happy. Spring 
and summer might well be thus represented; but autumn 
nad winter-———! What makes the sex peculiarly inappropriate 








in the case of autumn is that confronting the young lady of 
Autumn are Spenser’s verses beginning— 


Then came the autumn all in yellow clad— 


in which that season is specially represented as a “mere 
male.” Mr. Dewar’s selection is a very interesting one. 
But. why only one brief extract from Cowper, who has 
surely done admirable descriptions of Nature and natural 
events ? However, let us not carp when we find in the 
selection good things such as FitzGerald’s “Old Song” 
(“Tis a dull sight,” &c.), John Clare’s ‘‘ The Thrush’s Nest” 
(‘Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush,” &c.), 
Ralph Hodgson’s “The Missel Thrush” (“I saw the sun 
burn in the blue,” &c.), Clough’s “The Shady Lane” 
(“ Whence comest thou, shady lane, and why and how? ”) and 
Francis Thompson’s “ Daisy.” It is amazing how Landor 
stands out in this selection amongst such names as Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Browning, Collins, Herrick, Keats, Sir P. 
Sidney, George Herbert, Waller, Shelley, Marvell, Hood, 
Chaucer, Kingsley, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, and other 
notables. Among them all Landor illustrates the supreme 
value of profound emotion and absolute sincerity, unstifled 
by excess of art or artifice. The work has obviously been 
a labour of love to Mr. Dewar, who may be cordially 
congratulated on its unusual excellence and originality of 
taste. 


Great and Greater Britain: The Problems of Motherland 
and Empire, Politieal, Naval, Military, Industrial, 
Financial, Social. By J. Ettis Barker. Second and 
very greatly Enlarged Edition, completely Revised and 
brought up to August, 1910. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Exits Barker as one of the most active of the younger 
writers of the Tariff Reform party always commands a con- 
siderable circle of readers, and those who owe to him many 
of the arguments with which they are accustomed to support 
their political views will welcome with ardour the appear- 
ance of another book from his pen. We say another book 
advisedly, for the present work, although a second edition, is 
in many respects entirely new. For instance, the last eight 
chapters—a third of the book—deal with topics which jwere 
untouched in the previous edition, and of course the earlier 
chapters have undergone the revision which time had ren- 
dered necessary. The fresh topics which Mr. Barker dis- 
cusses in this volume consist of Agriculture in England, its 
decay and its re-creation, the Rural Land Problem and its 
solution, Rural Land Reform and Urban Congestion, the 
Urban Land Problem and its solution, the Problem of 
Ireland, and the New Foreign Policy. The book is of course 
of its nature ephemeral and cannot be discussed as litera- 
ture. It is most interesting perhaps as “an unauthorised 
programme.” Mr. Barker votes whole-heartedly for Land 
Purchase on a general scale. In fact his ideal would appear 
to be a nation of freeholders, for in the towns as well as in 
the country he contends very strongly for facilities for the 
present tenants to obtain permanent possession of their 
homes. To effect this end he would not hesitate to use com- 
pulsion if necessary. His method of raising funds for house 
purchase on an almost universal scale is an originalone. He 
suggests that the Post Office Savings Bank should invest the 
savings of the people which have been intrusted to it in 
mortgages. Mr. Barker cannot, however, have given very 
much thought to this proposal, for the objections to it are 
considerable and obvious. 
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Fragrance Among Old Volumes. By Basi ANDERTON, B.A. 
(Kegan Paul and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Turse “ Essays and Idylls of a Book-Lover” were very well 
worth preserving in a more permanent form than that 
afforded by the periodicals in which several of them have 
appeared. Some of the little studies, in fact, are charm- 
ingly tender and true. ‘“Concordio, the Story of a Poor 
Music-master” is very human and sympathetic, and the 
account of two old ladies, lovers of books, who keep a 
“little cake for visitors” which is “only eaten privately 
when quite stale,” is one of the prettiest cameos of literature 
that we have read for some time. 

In his capacity as City Librarian of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne the author has had opportunities of research and 
observation which are denied to most men, and that he has 
made capital use of them this volume amply proves. A 
MS. “Book of Wisdom,” unearthed at a second-hand shop 
in the North of England, gives him a theme for a very inte- 
resting discussion, and an old-fashioned vellum-coveied 
booklet of instructions to travellers, published in the six- 
teenth century, forms the subject of a most amusing article ; 
it seems to have been the progenitor of the modern dialogues 
in various languages which help—or hinder—those who 
wander in strange lands. A chapter concerning “The 
Book-plates of Thomas Bewick” will interest those who 
specialise in such things, and the alphabetical list of plates 
with their owners will prove useful to collectors. Alto- 
gether, this modestly-named “Fragrance Among Old 
Volumes” is a treasurable companion for a quiet hour or 
two, and is the work of a true lover of the good things of 
literature. 


The Human Complex. By Cuartes Granvitte. (C. W. 
Daniel. 1s. net.) 


From this little collection of miscellaneous essays we can 
select three as worthy of special praise: one deals with 
“The Psychology of Words” and the other two follow 
naturally to the theme of literature. The author is probably 
familiar with Trench “On the Study of Words,” since in 
some passages he treats his subject in a very similar 
manner; but he is by no means imitative. He emphasises 
the necessity for a clear understanding of the language we 
use so habitually, and too often so thoughtlessly, and notes 
how easy it is to “fog” our meanings by a careless choice 
of terms. In the chapter entitled “Literature in its 
Relation to Life” this point is illustrated by two happily- 
chosen examples of style. By custom philosophers and 
logicians have arrived at some moderate facility in 
expressing their ideas and discoveries in complicated terms ; 
but we see the author's point, and must say that he treats 
it, as far as his limited space will permit him, most capably. 
The remaining essays are less important, but contain much 
that is of interest, and show the author as a writer of good, 
sound prose on themes which are rather too slight to do him 
justice. 








FICTION 


Blai’s Ken. By W. Sytvester Wauker (“ Coo-Ee”). (John 
Ouseley. 6s.) 


“ Buatk’s Kun ” is quite an uncommon book, and, despite its 
“ difficulty” and lack of sustained interest, we should have 
liked to criticise it at length, had space permitted. Mr. 
Walker is a serious writer, one of that class from whom we 
are accustomed to expect all that is careful and much that is 
colourless ; but he gives us, on the contrary, all that is careless 





and much that is strong andvivid. His book fails as a whole; it 
is very disconnected and much of it is, frankly, unintelligible, 
It deals with the influence upon two generations of a Scotch 
landed family of certain supernatural forces and laws con- 
cerned with the succession of the estates. The persons on 
whom the tale chiefly hangs are Andrew Blair, the laird, 
who is driven from his home by the “Ken” (the super- 
natural power) to become a multi-millionaire in Australia ; 
his twin-brother Malcolm, who tries to step into his shoes, 
but is prevented and punished by the same power; and 
Andrew’s two sons, the elder illegitimate, whom he loses in 
their infancy and finds only when they are grown up and 
strange to him. The greater part of the story is concerned 
with Andrew’s attempts to find out which of his sons willjbe 
fixed upon as heir by the Ken. The end of it all is rather 
tragic, and quite naturallyso. There is a great wealth of 
incident in the book, some very interesting characters, and a 
deal of minute knowledge of many sides of life. Butit is all 
presented in an unattractive way, and, as we have said, the 
book is a failure asa novel. Mr. Walker cannot keep the 
thread of his story clear; at times it seems as if the Ken 
was alittle too much for him. But he can certainly write 
strong and restrained English, although the structure of his 
sentences is often very careless; we have noticed several of 
great length relieved only by commas. But, in spite of all 
faults and failures, ‘ Blair’s Ken ” is a book which holds out 
great promise of future achievement, and about its more 
understandable pages there hangs something of that fine 
air of baldness which Stevenson thought the most noble 
thing in literature. 


Lady Good-for-Nothing. By “Q.” (T. Nelson and Sons. 
2s. net.) 


We are always sure when we are about to read one of 
“Q’s” books that our labour will not be in vain, and “ Lady 
Good-for-Nothing” supplies no exception to this pleasant 
rule. Whatever else they may do, the novels of this 
popular writer always deal delightfully with quite charming 
people, and if they do not stand uniformly for life as it is, 
they may at least lay claim to represent life as it ought to be. 
Kven though “Lady Good-for-Nothing” has a serious and 
nearly tragic plot, it is filled with that atmosphere of charm 
for the creation of which “Q” has a quite individual gift. 
Having said so much, it will not, we hope, deter any one 
from reading it if we remark that taken as a whole the book 
is a failure. It is a sufficiently ambitious attempt to draw a 
full-length portrait of an agreeable but very unconventional 
type of girl. The eighteenth-century background is admir- 
ably done; there is an impulsive and human hero of whom 
we are glad to make the acquaintance, and several of the 
minor characters are pleasing and convincing. But the 
heroine Ruth, who should be best of all, is rather an intel- 
lectual conception of what a girl might be than a creature of 
flesh and blood, and may at best be held to justify the author's 
description of his book as a man’s portrait of a woman. 
That so pleasant a man as Captain Vyell, thoughtless as he 
was, should have proposed such an acknowledged scoundrel 
as the clergyman to marry him to Ruth was wellnigh impos- 
sible ; but that Ruth, on account of this insult, should have 
fled to the woods and lived there with the Captain without 
any marriage ceremony whatever is clearly incredible. The 
last fifty pages of the book are unsatisfactory, and we think 
the author must have grown tired of his creation to fall 
back on the conventional interposition of an earthquake to 
make the necessary change in his hero’s character. The 
ultimate marriage of Ruth to Vyell seems to us almost as 
improbable as her original avoidance of that ceremony. 
Nevertheless “ Lady Good-for-Nothing ” is a book to be read 
with interest and enjoyment. 
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The Golden Silence. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 


By C. N. and A. M. Wi.iamson. 


Wirtnovr wishing to reopen the idle discussion as to the 
proper length for a novel—it is, indeed, as idle as debating 
the proper size of a picture—we do find that in practice most 
long modern novels are too long. Something, too, might be 
said concerning the relationship that should exist between 
the matter of a book and its external appearance. From 
the noble orange cover of “The Golden Silence” there 
smiled on us the prettily-coloured portrait of a young girl, 
and this frivolous exterior had by no means prepared us 
for the careful and minute study of Algerian life that we 
found within. 

Nevertheless, these strictures made, we are glad to 
recommend “ The Golden Silence” to those of our readers 
who have no violent prejudice against what, for lack of a 
better term, we must call local colour. It relates the adven- 
tures of a young girl who sets out to rescue her sister, who 
has been injudicious enough to marry an Arab chief. It 
would not be fair to the authors to disclose the perils that 
overtake her or the means by which her mission is ulti- 
mately crowned with success, so we must content ourselves 
with remarking that Victoria’s adventures are quite thril- 
ling, and that she herself is a very nice girl, fully 
worthy of Mr. A. H. Buckland’s dainty frontispiece. We 
think the book would have been better if it had been some 
fifty pages shorter, but the elaborate word-painting will, no 
doubt, be to the taste of many readers, and as a story “ The 
Golden Silence ” is certainly above the average. 


mm an ammeten ne 


Hope. By R. B. Cunnincuame Granam. (Duckworth and 
Co. 6s.) 


Books like this of Mr. Cunninghame Graham's lead inevi- 
tably to the reflection that it is a pity that English readers, 
if publishers have not grossly maligned them, do not care 
very much for volumes of short stories, for it is clear that 
their whole-hearted devotion to novels must deprive them of 
a great deal of enjoyment. We should be very sorry to miss 
reading anything of Mr. Graham’s, though we admit that we 
sometimes find his affectations a little irritating. Thus the 
“Preface ” to the present volume—it is Mr. Graham's name 
for it, and not ours—is as near being meaningless as a 
knowledge of grammar and the tolerance of his readers will 
allow the author to be, though, when he pleases, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham is a notable writer of prefaces. But 
for the stories themselves we have nothing but admiration. 
“Un Monsieur” is as good as anything of Maupassant’s, 
which is to say that it is as good as it can possibly be, and 
“The Captive ” is worthy of the author of “‘ Un Monsieur.” 
Mr. Graham has a charming style, a delicate sense of 
atmosphere, and the power that enables him to paint broad 
landscapes on small canvases. His work has real distinction, 
and having read his latest volume of stories with rare 
pleasure, we are now looking forward eagerly to the next. 


Doctor Grey. By Srepuun Anprew. (Greening and Co. 6s.) 


Mr. Srspuen Anprew has a considerable knowledge of 
doctoring and a very earnest desire for the bettering of the 
condition of the poor by means of Socialistic legislation. 
But these things are not enough to make a novel. Of style, 
plot, character, motive, telling dialogue—all matters of some 
import in a novel—Mr. Andrew is quite innocent. His plot 
is so attenuated as to be practically non-existent; his 
characters are indistinct reflections of some of the more con- 





ventional and commonplace types in real life ; his dialogue is 
like the following extracts :— 


“ They—some of the men, I mean—have been rotting me 
about you. They have been saying I am keen on you.” It 
was her turn to flush she replied rather unsteadily, 

» “ Yes, you men do say silly things.” 

“Run away and play, little boy,” she answered. “By 
the time you are grown up you will have learned that there 
are quite a number of things you don’t understand.” 


This is hardly worthy of being printed in large type and 
sold for 4s. 6d. Of course we are well aware that the same 
sort of thing is frequently so printed and sold, and Mr. 
Andrew’s work has the recommendation of being perfectly 
harmless and in faultless taste. But it is desirable that a 
book should be something more than harmless and in good 
taste if one is to wade through pages of it. On the whole, 
we do not think Mr. Andrew is a very promising novelist, 
but we do think he could write an interesting pamphlet on 
the problems of medical work among the poor. 


The Harlot in Heaven. By Sana Drew. 


6s. ) 


(John Ouseley. 


Or course it was the most natural thing in the world for the 
relatives of a beautiful orphan to give her a good education 
and then turn her adrift in London with just enough money 
to live on for a month. It is true that she rejoiced in the 
Christian name of Idal, but, even so, it seems hard that she 
should have fallen into the hands of a dissolute artist and a 
scoundrelly baron, who made her a decoy of men. Her first 
dupe was a rich young Australian, whose father had been 
“a brilliant scholar and the director of a large public com- 
pany,” a combination as usual as it is pleasant. The rich 
young Australian fell in love with Idal, and she with him, 
for reasons which will hardly require explanation. But the 
dissolute artist, who maintained an establishment of lady- 
pupils, and used them for various lucrative and abominable 
purposes, did not feel himself in sympathy with this love 
affair—he found Idal a money-making investment, so he 
decided to ruin her, having, for business purposes, omitted 
to do so before. But in the dead of night, when he had 
drugged her (a mere piece of routine in his household), the 
rich young Australian arrived from Egypt and cried, “ You 
fiend!’ and raised his hand to strike him—and at this point 
the present reviewer laid down the book and passed into that 
dreamless slumber which follows great exhaustion. 


The Song of Songs (“Das Hohe Lied”). 
Supexmann. (John Lane. 6s.) 


By Hermann 


ENGLIsH readers whose knowledge of Sudermann is confined 
to that famous writer’s plays would be well advised to read 
this novel, in its English (or should we not rather say, 
American ?) garb. It is beyond question one of the most 
powerful things Sudermann has yet conceived; and in the 
flood of contemporary mediocrity it stands out pre-eminent 
for its force of observation, often detailed in an extraordinary 
measure, its grip of abnormal characters, male and female, 
its utter unconventionality of treatment and development. 
Without being sensational, it gives the reader all the feelings 
of sustained excitement from beginning to end; and, what is 
more important still artistically, a sense of fundamental 
reality which is rarely disturbed, even by some of the more 
unconvincing and outrageous actions of the main characters. 
Finally, the whole tendency is of the most strict morality. 





As for the translation, so far as it has been looked into, it is 
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good and accurate. But the translator has a perfect mania 
for the ugly word “gotten” (for “ got”), and uses phrases 
like “ back of ” for “ behind.” 


The Reproof of Chance. By E. W. Savi. (Digby, Long 
and Co. 6s.) 


Myra was an ingénue, and she became the ward of Robert 
Chase, a prosperous business man of thirty or so. They fell 
in love with one another, but another woman told Myra 
that Robert was in love with the widow of his greatest 
friend, so Myra married a young American. Of course this 
did not betray us into thinking there was going to be an 
unhappy ending. Presently the superfluous American was 
killed in a trap accident, and, the 311th page being reached, 
fate did not make any further difficulties. The story is 
very well written in the style with which our sixpenny 
magazines have made us familiar. But there is something 
about the treatment of the love scenes—not exactly sugges- 
tiveness, perhaps—which we do not like. ‘“ The Reproof of 
Chance ” is the sort of book any one could write after soak- 
ing him (or her) self in the class of fiction to which it 
belongs, which amounts to saying that there is no parti- 
cular reason why it should have been written, and none at 
all why it should have been published. 


The Girl’s Head. By Epcar Jerson. (Greening and Co, 
6s.) 

Beyond These Seas. By M. E. Brappon. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.) 


The Revolt at Roskelly'’s. By Wituiam Caine. (Greening 
and Co. 6s.) 


One quality these three tales have in common—they are 
eminently readable, full of mild excitement, and admirably 
suited for the whiling way of a few leisure hours. They 
are, in fact, what might be called railway novels. Mr. 
Jepson’s story is frankly sensational and utterly impossible, 
yet undoubtedly interesting and often amusing for the 
flavour of dry humour he contrives to infuse into passages 
that seem about to be getting a trifle serious. The girl’s 
head—a pretty one, we are assured—is the gruesome present 
sent by parcel-post to Sir John Messiter, an Englishman of 
sympathies with Russian revolutionaries. He is supposed 
to have died and been buried; but the rest of the mystery 
must not be divulged. We refer our readers to the book. 
Miss Braddon’s volume—our congratulations to the lady 
who can produce so much and do so well—is on lines familiar 
to her huge mass of readers; whilst Mr. William Caine, in 
his latest novel, though he may not set up an artistic ideal 
of the highest for himself, is yet excellent in holding the 
reader’s interest and attention. He will do much better 
presently, as his story shows. 








A NEW PHILOSOPHY 


“We all drink at the spring of happiness in a cracked 
vase: when it reaches our lips there is almost nothing left 
in it.”—Mme. pu Derranp, 


A rew days ago I read a book whose title startled me and 
whose contents surprised me still more, so seldom is one 
accustomed in our times to read about any other subject 
than greed, envy, and malice. And having perused the first 
few pages, I conceived a sort of astonished respect for its 
author, M. Jean Finot, who had dared to brave the tide of 
moral and physical neurasthenia which is, at present, sweep- 





ing over the whole world, and who had the courage to pro- 
claim boldly and fervently the doctrine of his belief. 

This new philosophy has a delightful definition: it is 
called “‘ La Science du Bonheur ”—the Science of Happiness, 
Yes, of happiness; a rather old-fashioned word, no doubt, 
and, surely, incomprehensible, or, to say the least, too subtle 
for many modernists. It would sound more profound, more 
scientific, to name it hedonism. ‘“ Cela ferait mieux,” as the 
French say, and doubtless many who disdain instructing 
themselves on plain, homely happiness would strive eagerly 
to penetrate the mysteries of hedonics. M. Jean Finot is 
content, however, to deal with just simple, ordinary happi- 
ness. What is happiness? How is it attainable? Where 
can it be found? All these questions the author answers in 
the course of his work, with such an evident belief and 
sincerity that we are more than once convinced by his argu- 
ments. Happiness has, in all ages, been the target of human 
desire. Ever since the beginning humanity has sighed, 
wept, and raged for it, but very few individuals have been 
fortunate enough to attain it. Why, then, this impossibility 
in reaching happiness? Because most people know not how, 
or where, to look for it. They seek for happiness in philo- 
sophical doctrines, in the anagogical explanation of religions, 
in art, in riches, in power; and they forget to look for the 
small secret hiding-place in which it lurks unsuspected— 
the human heart. 

Yes; whatever one may think, happiness is in ourselves; 
but it requires a certain amount of energy, an undeniable 
effort of will, to be happy. We must be happy! We will 
be happy! How many thinkers have dared make such 
declarations? A very few, I gage. They have, for the most 
part, as well as their brothers the moralists, concluded that 
happiness is an impossibility, an unattainable phantom ; they 
even go so far as to profess a great disdain regarding it. 
Aischylus, Sophocles, Plutarch, Euripides, Pliny the Ancient, 
Homer, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius all proclaim the sadness, the 
cruelty, the unhappiness of man’s brief stay in this transi- 
tory world. Their chorus, woeful and distressing, is, 
“Happiness is not to be found on earth.” And we must 
confess that, in the face of this almost unanimous affirmation 
on the part of some of mankind’s most glorious representa- 
tives, it is very natural to hesitate slightly before accepting 
M. Jean Finot’s declaration that happiness can be discovered 
and possessed if one only goes the right way about it. 
However, if one continues reading his admirable book, one 
is gradually converted to the idea that if we are unhappy 
it is only because we will not make the effort, or because we 
do not know how to be happy. We lack what Maeterlinck 
calls “ the science of happiness ” :— 


“ D’ordinaire ce n'est point le bonheur qui nous manque, 
c'est la science du bonheur. II ne sert de rien d’étre aussi 
heureux que possible, si l’on ignore qu’on est heureux. . . . 
Trop d’étres s’imaginent que le bonheur est autre chose que 
ce qu'ils ont, et c'est pourquoi ceux qui ont le bonheur 
doivent nous montrer qu’ils ne possédent rien que ne posse- 
dent tous les hommes dans leur coeur.” * 


Alas! Far from showing us that we possess happiness, 
everything seems to conspire to crush the little blue flower 
of content which often blooms unsuspected in our hearts. 
Even the religions, be they Christianism, Buddhism, or 
Judaism, strive fiercely, and succeed, to forbid man to be 
happy, by waving before his terrified eyes images of the 
various punishments, all equally fearsome, which will be his 
lot if he dares take the slightest pleasure—even the most 
innocent—in existence. Life here is but a gloomy passage 
towards Paradise, Nirvana, or whatever may be the name 
by which are designated the respective Courts of Heaven. 





* Sagesse et Destinée. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
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We cannot be happy, but must postpone all possibility of 
joy or contentment until we have “ crossed the Bar.” Most 
of the modern writers, poets, and thinkers appear to be 
subject to the same influence of despondency and gloom. If 
asked their opinion of life, they respond dolefully: “It is 
not worth living.” Lamartine, Musset, Verlaine, Zola, 
Maupassant, Renan, Taine—all declare in convinced accents 
that “ happiness is unfindable.” 

In his “ Science du Bonheur” M. Jean Finot, who com- 
bines the functions of Director of La Revue, with those of a 
most delicate lettré and thinker, deplores this state of things, 
this morbid discouragement and melancholy, which spreads 
like a pall over the whole of the civilised world, and exer- 
cises so distressing an influence over the weaker characters, 
causing, and often provoking, inertia, or even death. But 
he is partly comforted by observing that a great propor- 
tion of the apparent désillusionnement affected by the great 
men of all ages was, and is, merely “ put on” for the parts 
they do, or did, play in life. He considers optimism one of 
the essential principles of life. If it disappeared he declares 
that the whole energy and living capacities of humanity 
would come to a standstill. And whatever the pessimists 
may do or say to abolish it, optimism will remain the secret 
spring of will and vigour, hidden in each of us. We may 
possess it unknowingly, but it is surely there. Further, 
the pessimists, as M. Finot slily observes, are in absolute 
contradiction with their theories. If life is such an inferno, 
why live? Why not disappear as rapidly as possible from 
this purgatory by self-destruction? One easily sees that 
M. Finot believes that very often pessimists are in reality 
optimists—when there is no one present to observe them. 

Then what prevents humanity from being happy ? 
Firstly, Envy, which “like a flame blackens that which is 
above it and out of reach”’; Envy stigmatised and reviled 
throughout the world—be it in Denmark where the 
proverb states that “if envy were a fever all the world 
would be ill”—or in China, whence comes the saying, 
“Towers are measured by their shadows, and great men by 
those who are envious of them’—-or in France where 
Moliére declares ‘“‘ L’envieux peut mourir, mais pas l'envie.”’ 
Envy, corrupter of man’s purest thoughts and ideals, 
is chiefly responsible for the perpetual bankruptcy 
of joy and content from which all humanity suffers so 
bitterly. “ All our modern education,” says M. Jean Finot, 
“is corrupted by the desire of seeming and not of being.” 
Modern men and women, far from following Pythagoras’s 
precept, “ Do not speak of your happiness to those less happy 
than yourself,” seem, on the contrary, to take a sort of 
malignant pleasure in taunting their less fortunate brothers 
and sisters with the exaggerated and often scandalous 
display of their luxuries. Let us hope that the base satis- 
faction they thus derive in sowing discontent in the minds of 
those who behold them does not proceed from a conscious 
desire to harm, but is only the result of an egoism which 
often reaches a sort of frenzy. But, on the other hand, are 
they who envy those seemingly fortunate beings much to be 
pitied? Are they not equally contemptible for being 
capable of such a low sentiment, which arises, no doubt, 
from excessive humility of spirit? Are they not rather to 
be disdained for allowing their life and their content to be 
shattered by the display of other people’s possessions ? 
Without doubt. But none the less, they who, by their 
heedlessness or wickedness, break the golden wings of 
happiness, and prevent it flitting amongst us, are the most 
to be blamed. 

The second important factor of unhappiness is money— 
which, said Walter Scott, “has killed more souls than the 
sword has killed bodies.” The strenuous chase after the silver- 
footed hind, Fortune, is becoming each day more frantic, 
Pitiful and laughable. Why that exaggerated wish for so 





much money ? Why that submission to the god Mammon ? 
“ L’argent qu’on posséde est l’instrument de la liberté,” 
said a great French thinker, “ et celui qu’on pourchasse est 
Vinstrument de la servitude.” Not that riches are to be 
disdained ; far from it. M. Finot himself, whilst deploring the 
result of this crazy lust for lucre, recommends the benefits 
that mankind would derive from a reasonable comprehen- 
sion of the exact value of money. He declares, moreover, 
that real riches consist in the independence of the soul. By 
possessing a serene spirit we liberate ourselves from all the 
petty worries and torments of existence, and can thus enjoy 
the contentment deriving from the thought of what we are 
and what we have. But if envy and lust of riches are the 
two principal agents of unhappiness, a great factor of joy 
and content is, according to M. Jean Finot, kindness. If | 
remember rightly, the opinion of many philosophers, 
thinkers, and workers is that we can obtain some semblance 
of happiness by being kind and charitable. The Indian 
axiom, “ The good one has done to-day makes the happiness 
of to-morrow,” confirms this doctrine; and even Seneca 
goes so far as to declare that “an act of kindness makes one 
happy from the happiness one has procured.” Kindness is 
therefore an inexhaustible spring of joy, and those who will 
refresh themselves at its waters will be astonished at the 
sum of happiness they unwittingly possess. Kindness also 
bears after it, like a beautiful comet, a luminous train of 
lesser qualities which all contribute, sometimes even against 
our will, to making us happy. 

The second imperative element, if we desire to attain 
happiness, is work, and in this affirmation M. Jean Finot 
finds many supporters amongst the giants of human thought, 
notably in Gray, who said, “ To be occupied is to be happy,” 
and in Voltaire, who declared, “ Le travail éloigne de nous 
trois grands maux: l’ennui, le vice, et le besoin.” Work, 
which is a duty, becomes soon the greatest pleasure of man’s 
life. What are the so-called pleasures derivable from the 
existence of a jouisseur compared with those obtained by the 
artist who realises his thought, be it in a painting, a musical 
composition, or a book ? And the confirmation that work is 
truly man’s raison d’étre is shown in the lives of so many 
rich men, who, despite having amassed large fortunes, con- 
tinue to work for work’s sake, because it is only through 
it that they can derive a real and lasting satisfaction. 

“La Science du Bonheur” is a fine, noble book which 
certainly ought to exercise a great and beneficent influence 
on all those tormented by unhappiness and discontent. It 
would teach them to seek and find joy in their own hearts ; 
it would show them that envy is, before all, prejudicible to 
those who provoke it; that kindness and love soothe the 
bruised and wounded hearts of those who practise them, 
and that work is the mainspring of human felicity. “La 
Science du Bonheur” has the courage, which amounts 
nearly to audacity, to proclaim that if life imposes upon us 
obligations, it also gives us rights, and it recognises the 
fact, too often neglected, that individual happiness is 
solidary with universal happiness. We must, according to 
M. Jean Finot, live our lives to the utmost, striving to do 
our best, seeking joy where it can be found, and, if possible, 
sharing our content with others. 

But though M. Finot seems to tend towards the opinion 
that happiness is & l ordre du jour, we cannot help feeling a 
little doubtful. And, when he ventures so far as to predict 
that an era of universal felicity may soon dawn for 
humanity, we cannot help remembering the declarations of 
many philosophers, amongst whom Herbert Spencer, who 
has demonstrated that the epoch of “greatest unhappiness 
is still to come, and that it will be concomitant with the 
greatest pressure of population.” Let us hope, however, 
that M. binot is right: in any case his doctrine and his 
philosophy are most comforting. ‘La Science du Bonheur,” 
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written in a clear, convincing style, seriously documented, 
containing many anecdotes and much humour, ought to 
prove exceedingly profitable for any one who will read it; 
the optimists will derive therefrom the confirmation of their 
beliefs; the pessimists may find therein some consolation 
for their distress. 

Marc Loat. 








TALKS WITH MATTHEW ARNOLD 


By Frank Harris 


A TALL MAN who, in spite of athletic, slight frame and square 
shoulders, had, at least in later life, something of the 
scholar’s stoop. A face like a schoolmaster’s, with side- 
whiskers, large, shaven mouth and strong, bare chin; the 
forehead low but broad, under wavy, dark hair, all streaked 
with grey ; the nose noticeably large and somewhat beaked— 
a fleshy aquiline ; the eyes brooding, patient, much wrinkled 
at the corners, as of one peering in twilight. The whole face 
lined and creased, extraordinarily mobile and sensitive, but 
otherwise unremarkable save for the prominent rudder nose 
and the thoughtful, scrutinising eyes. 

I had met Matthew Arnold, in this house and that, a good 
many times before I got the chance of a frank talk with 
him. He was always courteous, amiable, ingenuous even. 
He never shut himself up in armoured politeness, as 
Browning sometimes did ; was always charmingly open and 
unaffected, like a wellbred schoolboy. One day at a 
luncheon-party he praised Mr. Rider Haggard’s “ Jess,” a 
novel which had just appeared. I could not help asking 
him afterwards the reason. Had he taken the glow-worm 
for a star P 

“ An old fellow,” he said, “ should be very sympathetic to 
young writers, even if they are not all Thackerays and 
Fieldings. Can we expect giants always? Or should we 
not rather be thankful for what we get? It is a good, 
healthy book enough ; schoolboyish, as you say ; but then we 
English rather like schoolboy books. ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
‘and ‘Tom Jones’ are both rather boyish, and ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ is that profound?” and he smiled at me 
quizzically, 

He was about to go to America to lecture, and wanted to 
know my opinion as to his chance of success. ‘“ Believe 
me,” he said, “I am not asking in order to be flattered, | 
should really like to know what you think before I make up 
my mind whether to go or stay.”’ 

“Tt is delightful of you,” I replied, “to want my opinion, 
and, as you have asked me, I can only tell you the plain, 
unvarnished truth. There are a few people in every town 
in America, and even in many of the villages, who will 
know you before they see you, who will be able to under- 
stand and. to appreciate the best you can give them; but 
they are so few, these chosen ones, that they are utterly 
swamped by the masses of people who will come to see 
you because they have heard from others that you are a 
great poet, a great English poet, too, and they will flock to 
hear you and measure you by their standard, which is not 
yours at all. They will judge you primarily as a public 
speaker. Is your voice resonant and good, your delivery 
clear and strong, they will say you are magnetic and will be 
prepared to believe you are a great man; but if your 
delivery is halting and slow, your elocution faulty, they will 
probably go away to make lewd jests about you; in art they 
are barbarians.” 

“ Goodness me!” he exclaimed, “ youfrighten me. I have 
no elocution whatever; I even read my poetry, I believe, 
very badly. I remember my wife used to say to me, ‘I 





cannot bear to hear you read your verses, Matthew; you do 
mouth them so!’” and he laughed heartily at the memory, 

There was humour in him when he talked, a genial 
humour and power of laughing at himself which is not to be 
found in any of his writings, though there is a good deal of 
sardonic persiflage in his “Literature and Dogma.” 

“T am afraid that all poets are inclined to lay too much 
stress upon the metrical quality of their poetry. I have 
noticed that actors usually slur over the metrical quality and 
accentuate the sense. Is that what you would call good 
elocution ?” 

“Tt is what the average American would call good elocn. 
tion,” I replied, “ which is more to the point.” 

“T gee,” he said, as if thinking over it, “I see. That 
frightens me a little.” 

“ But, surely,” I said, “ you never thought you would bea 
popular success in America; you would not be a popular 
success in London, where the society is aristocratic, where 
the masses take their tone from the few, where popular 
opinion is formed from above, like water poured on sand, 
which, as it sinks, spreads more and more widely. Even 
in our aristocratic society you would be above the heads of 
all but the best in your audiences ? How can you hope to 
be popular ? Your appeal is to the future, and not to the 
present.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to put it that way,” he said, “and 
perhaps true; still it disappoints one a little. I am afraid 
you are right,” he added after a pause, “nevertheless, | 
think you have decided me to go,” and he began to laugh, 
“perhaps for the sake of that remnant you speak of who 
will understand and appreciate.” 

“Oh yes,” I replied warmly, “a remnant that will under- 
stand you better, I am inclined to believe, than you are 
understood even in England. Only they will make no sign; 
you will hardly know that they are among your audience; 
but they will be there, eager to see and hear the man who 
wrote ‘Thyrsis’ and ‘The Scholar Gipsy,’ and a dozen 
other splendid things.” 

I remember another talk just after he had written a poem 
on his dog—an exquisite regquiem—for The Fortnightly Review. 
I went to him to ask him to write me an appreciation of 
Ernest Renan, whom I had met and had had long talks with 
in the College of France. 

“] see you have divined,” said Matthew Arnold, “that 
Renan was always a favourite of mine. We both take 
much the same view of miracles and the Bible generally, 
though to me he seemed a little superficial in his treatment 
of Jesus, a little—shall I say P—French. Buta great influ- 
ence, nevertheless, a man who appealed to the soul always. 
He was the first, too, to discover to me the Celtic genius. 
A great writer. ea 

A little later our talk turned to Goethe. I knew, of course, 
that Matthew Arnold, when writing about him, had con- 
tented himself with adapting Scherer’s essay on the subject 
without adding anything valuable of his own ; but I had no 
idea till I heard him talk that his ideas about Goethe went 
no further. He had no knowledge whatever of Goethe asa 
moralist. He seemed to think that Scherer had exhausted 
the subject. I pressed him in vain to write on it. Suddenly 
he turned to me. 

“Why do you want me to write prose when I should like 
to write poetry ? It is funny to me—years ago 
when I wrote prose all the editors whom I knew used to say 
to me, ‘Arnold, why don’t you write poetry?’ and now you 
say, ‘Why won’t you write prose?’” And he laughed 
heartily at the implied criticism. 

“T want both your prose and your poetry,” I answered. 
“T prize one book of your essays—the book in which you 
plead for more equality in English social conditions and the 
necessity of educating our middle classes Porro unum est 
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necessarium—as the most fruitful work ever written on 
English politics. If our politicians had had anything of the 
statesman in them they would have learned these writings 
by heart.” 

“You are very flattering,” he said; “but as they would 
not listen to Burke, they are not likely to listen to me. Yet 
it delights me that you pick out just that essay on education 
for praise —’twas always my own favourite.” 

One can hardly help asking: Was Matthew Arnold a great 
poet, one of the fixed stars in the literary heaven ? Will he 
live there with Browning and Tennyson? He himself 
thought his place secure; hinted, indeed, more than once 
that his position in the future might even be higher than 
theirs. “Tennyson had no ideas,” he would say, “ Brown- 
ing’s genius is sometimes masked by pedantry. ‘The Ring 
and the Book’ is far too long. My little things are slight, 


of course; but they seem to me of gold—seven times | 


refined.” 


The self-estimate was somewhat too flattering. As a poet 


Matthew Arnold stands lower than Browning and Swinburne, 
but much on the same level, it seems to me,as Tennyson. I 
cannot help thinking, too, that some of his prose will come 
into the balance, some of his essays must live till their lessons 
are assimilated. Yet, on the greatest questions, he was not 
original; he had no new or fruitful ideas to give us on life 
or death ; he never reached belief in any real sense, though 
obsessed with the desire of belief. 

Like Carlyle, Arnold was able to look at English society 
from the outside, and yet with intimate knowledge; he was 
a sort of political seer. Sometimes I thought he wasa Jew. 
His deepest words read like the words of some old Jewish 
prophet who stood for the rights of the widow and orphan 
against the strong oppressor, and his finest poetry is fulfilled 
with religious emotion :— 


The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl'd. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 








INDIA: A SERIES 
Il—SINCE THE MUTINY—1858-1869 
REBELLION AND A Fresu Starr 
CANNING 


Tus oft-told tale of the Mutiny need not be repeated. Its 
causes have been much disputed. Political animosity, 
stimulated by seditious agitation and supported by a military 
revolt, affords sufficient explanation. The Native Army saw 
its power and opportunity. In 1856 it numbered 235,221; 
the European officers and soldiers in India were 45,104. 
After the Peel Commission of 1859 the numbers in 1860 
were—Kuropeans, 92,866 ; natives, 213,002—a very different 
proportion. Lord Canning had become Governor-General 
early in 1856, wishing for a peaceful time of office. Nowhere 
more than in India, as Kaye has written, do the characters 
of individual Englishmen impress themselves with a vital 
reality upon the annals of a country; nowhere are there 
such great opportunities of independent action; nowhere 
are developed such capacities for evil or for good. Canning 
soon had plenty on his hands. For the Persian War of 
1856-57 he was not responsible. He made an agreement in 
January, 1857, with the Kabul Amir, Dost Muhammad, who 
fortunately kept quiet until his death in 1863. The Mutiny 





absorbed Canning’s attention. When he realised its meaning 
he fully exerted himself. He diverted English troops on 
their voyage to China, and hurried up reinforcements to the 
disturbed localities in Upper India. He passed laws to meet 
the urgent needs of the time, such as the proclamation of 
martial law, the control of the Press, the punishment of 
offenders. Later the Penal Code of 1860 and Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code of 1861 became law; Police Acts also were 
passed. For his moderation in punishing and his repression of 
vindictiveness he was called “Clemency Canning,” and became 
very unpopular in Calcutta, so that a petition to the Queen 
for his recall was presented. For part of 1858 he personally 
conducted the government of the North-West Provinces. He 
confiscated, with certain exceptions, the proprietary right 
in the land in Oudh. When, on November Ist, 1858, the 
Government of India was assumed by the Crown, he became 
the first Viceroy. After the Mutiny he had to reorganise 
the Army employed in India, and the finances; to introduce 
three Parliamentary Statutes affecting the Civil Service, the 
Indian Legislatures, and the High Courts of Justice; to 
levy an income-tax ; he supported plans for the education of 
poor Europeans and Eurasians; conciliated the Native 
Chiefs by granting them the right of adopting, on failure of 
personal heirs; he had to deal with insubordination among 
the British troops lately employed by the Company, and to 
undergo a terrible famine in Upper India in 1860-61; and 
he made prolonged tours. The general administration of 
the country was conducted by the permanent officials. 
Before his departure in 1862, his great services to India 
were recognised. His calm courage, firmness, and magna- 
nimity were acknowledged. The increase in the English 
Army added to the number of the English in India. The 
extension of the railways and the consequent expansion of 
trade began to affect the development of India. Change and 
progress pervaded India. 


Finm Rote Unper Improvina Conprrions 


ELGin 


Canning’s successor, the Earl of Elgin, had gained experi- 
ence in the government of Jamaica and Canada, and in his 
Embassies to China in 1857 and 1860. It was he who, on 
his way to China in 1857, diverted to India, at Canning’s 
urgent request, his force of British soldiers. He held office 
as Viceroy only from March, 1862, until his death in the hills 
at Dharmsala in November, 1863. During 1862 he resided 
chiefly at Calcutta, which, he thought, should remain the 
headquarters of Government; he spent some months at 
Simla in 1863. In these two years he passed some fifty Acts 
in his Legislative Council on a great variety of subjects, 
among them the Act for severing the connection of the 
Government with religious endowments. He was averse to 
interference in Afghanistan and intermeddling in all foreign 
politics, and disliked the military expedition which was 
found necessary against the Wahabi fanatics of Sitana on 
the North-West frontier ; but he was determined to suppress 
disturbances wherever they occurred. He desired to develop 
the resources of India, improve irrigation, extend the rail- 
ways (without a system of Government guarantees, and, 
eventually, with one uniform railway gauge for the whole 
country), to promote cotton cultivation, and encourage the 
introduction of capital. On the policy to be adopted towards 
the Native Chiefs, and for the assertion of British sovereignty 
he had distinct views, but had no time to apply them. He 
confirmed the death sentence on a British soldier for murder, 
and commented on the extreme difficulty of administering 
equal justice between natives and Europeans. On Lord 
Elgin’s death the Government was conducted temporarily 
by Sir William Denison, Governor of Madras, who carried 
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out the Umbeyla Campaign against the Sitana fanatics 
successfully. 


INTERNAL RECONSTRUCTION UNDER FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 
LAWRENCE 


Sir John Lawrence became Viceroy early in 1864. 
Having risen in the Civil Service, since 1830, to be Chief 
Commissioner and subsequently Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab, and having saved that Province and Upper India in 
the Mutiny, he knew the country perfectly. Towards 
Afghanistan he adopted the policy of neutrality—which was 
called “ masterly inactivity ’—and recognised whichever of 
the competitors became de facto ruler. When Sher Ali, in 
September, 1868, re-established a consolidated Administra- 
tion, the British Government assisted him with money and 
arms. The conduct of Bhutan brought on a smail war in 
1864-65, by which a little additional territory, valuable for 
tea-cultivation, was acquired. Military operations on several 
frontiers were required; on the Black Mountain, Hazara 
Border, 12,500 troops were engaged. He felt acutely the 
Orissa famine of 1866-67, which caused immense mortality, 
probably of one-fourth of the population, as he had accepted 
the assurances of the Lieutenant-Governor that the pre- 
cautions taken to save life were sufficient. The want 
of inland communications and external accessibility called 
for remedial measures in Orissa. Since that occurrence 
famines have invariably been combated, and generally 
with success. During his term of office Lawrence had to 
struggle with the weight of financial difficulties, and had a 
net deficit of two and a half millions during his five years: 
he carried a Licence Tax, though other measures of proposed 
taxation were not accepted. He paid much attention to 
sanitation—appointing a permanent Commission, to works 
of material improvement, military communications, railways, 
canals, systematising their progress; to various land ques- 
tions involving tenant rights and interests; to the public 
services, education, and State ceremonies. The main prin- 
ciples of military reorganisation having been settled, he 
aimed at improving the condition of European soldiers 
serving in India by constructing healthy barracks. In 
legislation he had the valuable assistance of his Councillor, 
Sir Henry Maine, the famous jurist. They passed many 
important measures, on such subjects as the Emigration of 
Native Labourers, Whipping, Official Trustees, Registration 
of Documents, Remarriage of Native Converts, Abolition of 
Grand Juries, Intestate and Testamentary Succession, 
Partnership, Judicial Taxation, Murderous Outrages by 
Fanatics, Municipalities, besides preparing many projects 
subsequently enacted. In the five years 1864-1868 inclusive, 
153 laws were made. In 1869 the European soldiers in 
India were 64,858, while the native army numbered 120,000, 
the population of India being then reckoned at 239 millions. 
Whereas Canning supervised the transfer of India from the 
Company.to the Crown, Lawrence, as an experienced Indian 
Civilian, advanced the Reconstruction of India under the 
Crown on sound lines. More fortunate than his predecessors, 
he lived for ten years after retirement, and did good work in 
England. 








THE THEATRE 


‘ PRESERVING MR. PANMURE” AT THE COMEDY 
THEATRE 


You find yourself at St. John Panmure’s house, The 
Clewers, Tollshunt D’Arcy, near Polehampton. In addition 
to the host, a trembling, corrupt, insalubrious debauchee, 
whose sense of loyalty, truth, and responsibility has been 
undermined by a persistent self-indulgence, and the hostess, 





——$—. 


@ youngish and not unbeautiful woman, who suffers under a 
growing mania for religion, you are asked to meet a collec. 
tion of creatures conceived by Hogarth, or who have been 
brought to a sort of life by Mr. Bernard Shaw with the 
assistance of Mr. Granville Barker and Mr. Galsworthy. 

There are Alfred Hebblethwaite, J.P., an old man with 
a benign face and eyes so lascivious as to leave a stain on the 
painted cheeks of a cocotte; and his wife, a big woman with 
a large nose and aseries of chins, a jealous and suspicious 
mind behind a face falsely good-natured. There are the 
Right Hon. Reginald Stulkeley, M.P., abnormally tall, 
egregiously pompous and self-satisfied and smug; his 
cousin and private secretary, Talbot Woodhouse, abnormally 
small, hysterical, and high strung; and Hugh Loring, an 
awkward and loutish man in the thirties, illiterate, vacuous, 
and pugnacious. There are also the hostess’s sister, a Dulcie 
Anstice, pretty in a carefully-cultivated foreign way, with 
the mind of a civet cat and the manners of a eoster-girl, and 
Myrtle Panmure, the only child of the house, who is impish, 
precocious, and pedantic, a sort of abortion, an Early. 
Victorian enfant prodigue, a most eerie and uncomfortable 
little beast. There is also, as you quickly discover with 
a sigh of relief, a young girl called Josepha Quarendon, the 
governess, and a friend of Mrs. Panmure, outwardly 
deliciously pretty, maidenly and sweet, inwardly, as you find 
to your distress, a very sophisticated, practical, lying person. 

You quickly come to the conclusion that there is nothing 
which will keep you among such a set and in such a house 
except absolute necessity. The house, like its inmates, is 
weird and can be compared with no other house extant. Its 
furniture is aggressively magnificent, horribly Tottenham 
Court Road. It possesses an organ and a very vulgar gong 
which makes a noise like a railway accident. You feel 
instinctively a curious unpleasantness in the air. You 
realise, with growing discomfort, a sense of hideous hypo- 
crisy mixed with the all-pervading and blatantly exposed 
religiosity. You regret the fact that you ever made the 
acquaintance of ‘The Clewers ” or accepted the hospitality 
of the Panmures. You would just as soon shut yourself 
up in the room in some museum filled with anthropophagi 
in which some sportive medical student has unbottled an 
offensive smell. 

It appears that Josepha Quarendon is a young girl who is 
obliged to earn her own living somehow or other. She has 
known the most sordid side of poverty, and dislikes it. She 
is very happy under the roof of “The Clewers,”’ where she 
has the best of everything to eat and drink, the services of 
servants, and pretty clothes to wear. She is well treated by 
Mrs. Panmure, to whose religious mania she panders with 4 
half smile. She looks upon the place as a harbour in which 
she may lie untroubled by the rough waves by which she 
has been battered until one of the Panmure set who has 
money shall ask her to be his wife. She fully appreciates 
the marketable value of her beauty and high spirits, and 
takes a not unnatural delight at being spoilt by all the men 
who stay at the house. Her duties as a governess seem to be 
very small. She is certainly quite unable to teach her 
charge anything, for, obviously enough, Myrtle, the child of 
the house, is sister to the baby in Gilbert’s ‘“ Bab Ballads” 
who was born smoking a cigar. Her happiness and spright- 
liness continue until one evening before dinner, when she 
comes upon Mr, Panmure endeavouring with irritation and 
feebleness to compose what he calls a sermonette. It is the 
habit of this man, under his wife’s orders, to deliver every 
night at family prayers a short address on a religious 
subject. Being well aware of the fact that the male 
nembers of his house-party know pretty completely the 
ugly story of his past life, he has sufficient sense of the 
ridiculous left him to feel the ghastly incongruousness and 
blasphemy of his position. So he lights a cigar and, 
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croaking “ Put me among the girls,” he sits down to com- 
pose his sermon. 

His soddened brain is quite unable to concentrate itself 
upon his work, and while he is still murmuring and gibbering 
the vulgar words of a so-called comic song, and chewing the 
end of his pen, Josepha enters the room. She is intensely 
amused at his trouble, breaks into fits of laughter, and pro- 
ceeds to give him a “tip” on the writing of sermons. She goes 
so far even as to deliver a mock sermon for his benefit, with 
a callous disregard for the rudiments of good feeling and 
good taste which is quite appalling in one so young, especi- 
ally when she is enjoying the kindness of an employer who 
is very sincere in her religious feeling. She tells her host 
that his library contains a collection of other men’s sermons, 
and advises him to crib from these, and together they go 
into the library for this purpose—she laughing and sprightly, 
he gurgling and giggling at what he calls a great idea. They 
do not go into the library, however, before he has chucked her 
under the chin with his beastly, trembling finger, and leered 
at her horribly. Almost as soon as they have disappeared a 
ery of awful disgust fills the air, and the girl staggers back 
into the morning-room with her hand over her outraged lips. 
This vile creature, fit only for electrocution, has kissed her, 
and the girl’s soul is nauseated at so filthy an outrage. Her 
anger blazes. The man, at first amazed at her attitude and 
then frightened, trembles, fawns at her feet, and suppli- 
cates her to forgive him and say nothing. She flies from 
him, more than ever aware that he is unclean. 

She goes to her room, and is discovered by Myrtle ina 
passion of tears endeavouring to rub from her lips the con- 
tagion which has been put upon them. Later, dressed for 
dinner, and still smarting under the insult, she returns to 
the morning-room, finding Mrs. Hebblethwaite there. 
Deceived by the apparent kindliness of this woman and 
longing for advice and sympathy, she invents a letter from a 
friend who has suffered a similar outrage. The old woman 
is, however, too clever, and being married to a man whose 
loyalty she suspects, old as he is, she immediately imagines 
that the girl’s story is her own, and that her own husband 
is the man of whom she is speaking. Determined to follow 
the matter up, she seizes the first opportunity to tell her 
hostess and Dulcie Anstice of the occurrence. Mrs. Panmure 
fixes upon Panmure as the culprit, and the sweet Dulcie 
immediately lays the blame upon the man to whom she is 
engaged. ‘Turned into raging beasts, these three women 
squabble and shout like drunken fishwives until Josepha 
makes her appearance. They then put her through a 
searching cross-examination, quickly discover that she has 
lied, and demand to be told the name of the man. Josepha 
sees that she has been plunged into what is likely to become a 
scandal disastrous to herself, and that it will be in all 
probability no longer possible for her to enjoy the wealthy 
surroundings of ‘The Clewers.” Driven inch by inch into 
acorner by these three most undelectable women, she bursts 

into an angry and hysterical torrent of words, refuses utterly 
to give the man’s name away, and rushes out. Dinner puts 
an end temporarily to the warfare, which is, however, 
immediately resumed, more viciously than ever, when 
the meal is over. The three jealous women mancuvre 
to obtain Panmure to themselves. To his increasing 
fright and dismay, they tell him what has happened, and 
order him to discover the culprit. Shaking and trying 
to bluff, this frightful specimen of over-indulgence, 
feigning great indignation, goes into the billiard-room to do 
the best he can for himself. His only ray of comfort lies 
in the fact that Josepha has promised him that she will not 
split. He hopes to be able to force one of his friends to take 
the blame. 
While all this is proceeding the pompous Stulkeley, who 
18 quite unlikely to have sat in any English Cabinet, has 








taken possession of the library, with his secretary, for the 
purpose of concocting a speech on Tariff Reform. They are 
both bored utterly with the subject of which they know 
nothing, and they are both glad enough to be disturbed by 
the entrance of Josepha, both being in their peculiar way 
much attracted by her. Josepha has come to beg Stulkeley 
to say that he is the man who kissed her, and when he 
refuses she turns to Talbot Woodhouse with a similar 
request. He also refuses, to her astonishment and dismay. 
So she threatens to walk up and down outside the window 
in the snow, minus hat and wrap, in thin evening shoes, 
until they give in. This she actually does, until at last 
Stulkeley, turning up his immaculate trousers, rushes out 
and pulls her in, a bedraggled object. There is a lavatory 
in the library, in which there are a pair of slippers and a 
smoking-jacket. They beg her to remove her wet things, 
and remain in the smoking-jacket until they have dried 
them in front of the fire. Afraid to be seen about the house 
in her present condition, Josepha gladly enough consents to 
the arrangement, and presently hands out her soddened 
frock. The two men quarrel over who shall dry it, and 
Josepha listens at the keyhole while Stulkeley tells his 
cousin that he shall take Josepha to his own house and 
place her under the care of his sister. 

Out of one harbour Josepha sees her way into another, 
and comes out in her petticoat with bare legs, her feet thrust 
into a pair of red Morocco slippers, wrapped in the smoking- 
jacket. In this unconventional attire she sits on the fender 
and dries her hair with a towel, all smiles again. She has 
forgotten the kiss. Her smiles continue until Stulkeley tells 
her that the coat and slippers are the property of Mr. 
Panmure. Her cry of disgust immediately informs them 
as to who was the man for whose misdeed they were 
requested to assume responsibility. They hear steps outside 
anda hand on the handle of the door, which they have locked. 
They hurry Josepha back into the lavatory and open the 
door to Panmure. This man has failed to make either old 
Mr. Hebblethwaite, J.P., or young Mr. Loring, buffoon, 
confess, so he has come to bully Stulkeley or Woodhouse 
into a confession, eventually to find himself accused by 
them. Whereupon he sobs and goes into a fit of nerves, 
crying out, “ Don’t be hard on me, boys. Let me down light.” 
At this point old Hebblethwaite and Loring, furiously angry 
with Panmure, come into the library, and a horrible fracas 
commences, which is eventually continued by all the 
so-called ladies of this peculiar house. The row waxes 
hotter. Vulgar contumely is flung from man to woman. 
Hugh Loring itches to fight the old man, when at the height 
of the brawl the gong is sounded for prayers. There is an 
instant lull. ‘Straighten the old man’s hair, boys,” cries 
Panmure, placing his trembling hand over the cribbed 
sermon in his pocket. But old Mrs. Hebblethwaite is in no 
prayerful mood. She sets another spark to the gunpowder, 
and once again the brawl commences. And then Talbot 
Woodhouse, seeing his way to get the better of his cousin 
Stulkeley in Josepha’s affections, steps forward and says, “I 
am the man.” 

First of all his face is slapped by Hugh Loring. Then 
all the women except Mrs. Panmure revile him, and 
Stulkeley, realising his cousin’s cunning, is furiously angry. 
Once more the gong sounds for prayers, and the organ plays 
a voluntary, and then Mrs. Panmure steps forward, unpins 
from her bosom the Golden Order of Pure Souls of the First 
Class, and confers it upon the man who has confessed. She 
leads him into the room where the kneeling servants are 


waiting, and is followed by the house-party. Panmure, 


faced with his ordeal, rushes back from the door to the 
writing-table, from which he takes a flask of brandy. He 
gulps down several mouthfuls, pulls himself together, and 





draws his sermon from his pocket. 


Just as he is going to 
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the door with it, Josepha bursts out of the lavatory, seizes 
the sermon, and flings it upon the fire. 

We next find Josepha in Stulkeley’s house in London. She 
is now being made love to by the Tariff Reform member and 
his secretary, and these two peculiar creatures are wildly 
jealous of each other. Eventually they agree to draw lots 
as to who shall propose to her first, and when drawing first, 
Woodhouse’s hand cannot be removed from the vase in 
which the papers have been placed. After a great struggle 
and much ignominious wrangling, his hand is freed, and his 
rage is all the greater when he finds that he has drawn the 
paper which necessitates a proposal following upon Stulke- 
ley’s. Stulkeley, nursing the vase for comfort and looking 
even more foolish than usual, proceeds to propose to Josepha, 
in the middle of which a sound is heard outside the door. 
Can it be that Woodhouse is eavesdropping ? Josepha takes 
a long quill pen, thrusts it through the keyhole, and hears a 
ery of anguish. “The Clewers” house-party then makes 
its appearance. Panmure has been found out by a footman 
and decorated with the Order of Pure Souls (Third Class) 
by his wife, of which he is mightily proud. There is much 
giggling and vulgar innuendo from these respectable people, 
and the entrance of Talbot Woodhouse with a patch over 
his eye. He is again reviled as a liar before these persons 
take their departure. 

Josepha is then faced by her two suitors. Fully aware of 
the fact that Stulkeley, although old enough to be her 
father, is the moneyed man, she writes the same sentence on 
two slips of paper, puts them into a vase, and asks Stulkeley 
to draw. He draws, is overwhelmed with joy, and eyes his 
discomfited secretary and cousin with glee. Woodhouse, 
utterly crestfallen, mutters incoherent words, puts his hand 
in the vase, to Josepha’s immense annoyance, and draws out 
the other paper, thus discovering the trick that has been 
played upon him. Greatly incensed, and with a sort of 
pitiful dignity, he removes the latchkey of Stulkeley’s house 
from his chain and withdraws, whereupon the happy 
Stulkeley opens his stiff arms and the mercenary little 
Josepha walks coyly into them. 

And this is the story of Sir Arthur Pinero’s “ comic play.” 








HERCULES UNWROUGHT 


“ Aut for love; or, the world well lost.” Thus Dryden para- 
phrases, and most vilely paraphrases, heroic dignity into the 
flippant sentiment of the age in which he lived. The mood 
that achieved “The Hind and the Panther” was a far way 
indeed from the emotion that mocked at Time and Circum- 
stance, finding Thrones and Powers but pedestals to reach to 
the stars. Thus, too, the dilettante pleasure of loves and 
houris lay in the dwarf-valleys, gazing unapprehensively 
at the mighty temper that sought to find its equal in 
breadth and stature, and, finding her, hailed her over the 
distance with the shout, ‘“ Oh, thou Day o’ the World!” 
Love? It was not love that won Antony, not mere 
sensuous delight, not the purer vision nor the softer gleam, 
but comradeship rather, and an equal courage to toss conven- 
tions away, sweep aside little creeds, silken chains that bind 
those that will be bound, greatly to dare and to be. Fora 
very Titan was Antony. His hand brushes’ through 
gossamer beauty with his first words to us: “ There’s 
beggary in the love that can be reckoned.” “I'll set a 
bourne how far to be beloved,” says Cleopatra, rising to his 
mood. “Then must you needs find out new heaven, new 
earth,” he replies, flinging his challenge to corporeal condi- 
tions. No love-song was this, but the very daring of 
magnificence. Will he kiss? Then it shall be no mere 
succulent sport. All life shall be held in bond for so supreme 





a deed. ‘The nobleness of life,” says he, “is to do thus;” 
adding significantly, “when such a mutual pair and such a 
twain can do’t.” Truly indeed they “stand up peerless ;” 
and love is but the usher to so meet and mighty a union. 

He was ever thus. Back in the old days he had chosen 
Fulvia because she had it in her to rise to his own 
level. The early choices of instinct are seldom amiss, 
though they may chance to lead to folly and futility. When 
made they had the possibilities of splendour in them. So it 
was with Antony and Fulvia. She who could raise a war 
against Cesar, thus to bring her husband back to her side, 
was not unmeet a companion for him. His choice in her 
was approved, for she, too, could dare. No slight spirit was 
hers. Though she fell away to shrewishness, yet he bears her 
in tender memory. She lost the right to stand by him,a 
giant, he, among his fellows, with the acquisition of her 
scolding and shrill tongue; but he can still blush when 
Cleopatra taunts him of her, for she had been an excellent 
comrade once. The news of her death wrings tribute upon 
tribute from him. “ There’s a great spirit gone,” says he to 
himself; “ she’s good being gone; the hand could pluck her 
back that shoved her on;” to Cesar, this :— 


As for my wife, 
T would you had her spirit in such another : 
The third o’ the world is yours; which with a snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 


It was the choice of instinct, this first of his, even as was 
his last. She being dead, he breaks off from Cleopatra, his 
enchanting Queen, in sudden remorse. When the proposal 
is made that Gctavius should dower his sister on him, thus 
to patch their quarrel, sealing amity by the bonds of kinship, 
he takes her, thinking to raise her as a barrier between 
himself and his return to Cleopatra. But it cannot be 
done: Nature would not be denied in him; he must needs 
find himself a mate. His resolves that “ that to come shall 
all be done by th’ rule” avail nothing. Not that he has 
fault to find in Octavia! In truth, he has nothing but praise 
for her; he is kingly-kind when with her, gracious and 
tender. But it isof no avail. She is not for him. He may 
caress her, tend her, soothe her; but she can never stand 
shoulder to shoulder with him, and greet occasion with 
gigantic hilarity. Before she got her a waspish tongue, 
Fulvia was even such a one; but Fulvia is dead. There is 
now only Cleopatra, she of the infinite variety, she who 
could never cloy his appetite, who could drink through the 
night with him, or put the royalty of person to the stern 
test of hilarity in the streets of Alexandria, who could 
match him in speech and mate him in deed. To her he 
flies, and picks up life again, and the zest of being, the 
interim between his desertion of her and his return to her 
being eternally waste. 

For he is not as other men, nor are their creeds his creeds. 
In truth, he has no creeds. Creeds are for those who live 
to rote and rule: such as Cesar yonder in Rome, who must 
needs live to rote and rule since he has no power of per 
sonality to beat out into existence. There is nothing 
magnificent about Cesar; if he had not rotes and rules to 
live by he would be as nothing, a cipher merely; it is the 
static conditions of his life that find him his being and give 
him his shape and outline. Not so Antony! He is 
himself; a vast, dynamic personality that will not, because 
it cannot, conform to, or be content with, the world of 
devitalised little people of whom Octavius Cesar is type 
and chief. Will he drink? Then he will drink the whole 


night through, and defy the day. Will he fight? Then 
will his captain’s heart “ in the scuffles of great fights burst 
the buckles on his breast.” Will he sport? Then it shall 
be among the common people, not fearing the touch of 
reality for his kingliness, knowing that it can thereby but 
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appear the more lustrous. Will his best friend desert him 
in the hour of need? Then he will lavish out largess on 
him, never even thinking of blame. Will he love? Then 
it shall be with the only one that can rise to equality with 
him in spirit. It shall be with Cleopatra. 

The coil of little people gather about him, however, 
seeking to bring him to earth. His lineage is from 
Hercules, and he attires himself as another Hercules. Their 
lineage is from the everlasting clay-born; no touch of 
Olympian fire is in them. But they coil about him in their 
multitudes, six to his one, and Octavius Cesar, the most 
completely clay-born of them all, is at their head. They 
would pluck him to earth, and lay his star-acquainted head 
in the dust. He, seeing them coming, flings a characteristic 
challenge at them. He picks their leader and calls him out 
to single combat. He forgot that it was not the way of 
worldly-wise and reasoning men, but the way of splendid 
and dynamic gods, to venture all on a single superb throw. 
But they see his mood and play to it. They challenge him 
to fight at sea, knowing him weak in ships. He determines 
to do it. “Why will my lord do so?” asks the perplexed 
Canidius. “For that he dares us to’t,” comes the resplen- 
dent answer. Knobarbus complains that Antony has made 
“his will lord of his reason;” and that Cesar has “ subdued 
his judgment.” Knobarbus did not altogether understand 
Antony: he deserted him. 

That the coldly calculating Octavius should have overcome 
the splendour and magnificence of the god-like Antony is 
part of the eternal tragedy of the world. But it is not all 
the tragedy of Antony; it is not even the deeper tragedy. 
For she whom he had picked to be his mate, she whom of all 
the earth he could find one and equal with him—she failed 
him! The former could but win from him a challenge to 
very Fate itself: ‘Some wine, within there, and our viands ! 
Fortune knows we scorn her most when most she offers 
blows.” But the latter broke him. 

First she had fled their common foe; and he, who knew 
no fear, in whose composite texture dauntlessness was 
the dominant note, he fled after her. “I’ve fled myself, and 
have instructed cowards to run and show their shoulders,” 
he wails ; and therewith there comes his first disillusionment 
of her. Revulsion seizeshim. He had called her to be his 
equal, and she had led him to shame! When next she 
comes to him he shudders at the very prospect of her physical 
touch. He shrinks from her. 

That was his first disillusionment, from which he hardly 
shook free. The next shattered him. For she turned from 
him to hold truck with the advancing Cesar. All she had 
been before he met her comes rushing on him in a dark and 
fearful torrent at this. He taunts her withit. He could 
not have done so before; but she has fallen beneath him 
now, she is no longer his peer; and so he taunts her, and 
through her taunts the high gods that have lured him to 
his fate in her. He may say, “I am satisfied ;” but it is 
not so, Tragedy has set, and his death is the necessary 
relief to the doom that has been pronounced. He may 
shroud the doom, but at the next reverse it will imperiously 
out, “All's lost,” says he; “This foul Egyptian has 
betrayed me,” 

But not thus may the tragedy close. She sends him false 
news of her death, and immediately there floods on him the 
memory of the high and peerless mate she once had seemed 
tobe. Allthe earth is sordid, dull, and profitless without 
her; life is a mockery; and it is with infinite weariness 
that the words break from him: “ Unarm me, Eros ; the long 
day's task is done, and we must sleep.” 

All is over. He may fall on his sword, he may see her, 
he may even win his last kiss from her; but Hercules is 
unwrought without having won his mate, and the earth is 
Siven up to Octavius and his like. “There is nothing left 








remarkable beneath the visiting moon.” ‘A rarer spirit 
never did steer humanity. But you, gods, will give us some 
faults to make us men,” is the half-discerning epitaph of 
Agrippa. But beneath the epitaph her dust lies mingled 
with his—she who unwrought him, and brought him to dust 
and futility; she whom he hailed to be his peerless mate, 
and who failed him at the last. 
DARRELL Fiaats, 








CLAPTRAP, UNLIMITED 


THis company has been handed down to us from the days of 
the ancient Britons, but during the past five years it has been 
doing an exceptionally active business in our midst. One of 
its primary functions nowadays is the extirpation of the 
Peerage, which it proposes to effect by doubling the number 
of Peers. The company has enlisted into its service a staff 
of hooligans, who can be depended upon to howl down 
latter-day orators who dissent from its creed and to shout 
inane doggerel at public meetings. By these means it 
conducts classes for the prevention of fair argument, or at 
least for the prevention of that argument being audible. It 
knows that large sections of the community do not read and 
never give themselves the trouble of thinking. It has 
procured a strong hold upon these unthinking classes. 

The majority of the professors of the Claptrap School in 
the present Cabinet are lawyers—some are men of consider- 
able distinction, others are of the Tadpole type. They 
receive big salaries, and their patronage is valuable and 
extensive. The adage about making hay while the sun 
shines is one they have laid to heart. “The British Con- 
stitution” used to be a time-honoured phrase. They regard 
this phrase as representing an outworn creed. Their public 
talk is, speaking broadly, mostly mere fooling of the crowd, 
and it is spoken with the tongue in the cheek. They know, 
further, that passion must be torn to tatters, to very rags, to 
split the ears of the groundlings, and their first player 
accordingly assumes the mantle of Bottom. “If I do it, let 
the audience look to their eyes,’ says he; “I will move 
storms, I will condole in some measure. ‘To the rest :—Yet 
my chief humour is fora tyrant: I could play Ercles rarely, 
or a part to tear a cat in.” 

The Claptrap School goes back to dim antiquity, probably 
to the very dawn of humanity. Wherever men have con- 
gregated in communities its influence has been active. As 
the sun of one great Empire after another has risen and 
set, it is this school which has been its undoing and the 
cause of its decay. No people in whom its professors are 
paramount can escape decline and fall. Two modern 
instances will suffice to show its methods. It is rather more 
than fifty years ago that red revolution was in the air. 
Thrones and dynasties seemed toppling all over Europe. 
In England was a terrible unrest. The lron Duke, the hero 
of a hundred fights, had thrown a terse phrase which 
summed up the situation in the face of the mob—‘ the 
Queen’s Government must be carried on.” As a result the 
windows of Apsley House were smashed and the house half 
wrecked. Those windows remained boarded up until the 
Duke’s death. The Claptrap School might shout itself 
hoarse for him. The grim old warrior was not one to waver 
or turn a fraction of an inch from his course, let their orators 
orate never so virulently. 

Another historical occasion was in 1831. The Wizard of 
the North was assailed this time. The noble spirit that 
had witched the world with magic artistry; Sir Walter, 
whom it would have been thought all men must unite to 
honour, he whose name stands next to that of Shakespeare 
as the interpreter of the human story, was singled out for 
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insult and threatened violence. Broken in health and 
nearing the limit of his days, Scott had dared to express an 
unpopular opinion. He drove with Lockhart to Jedburgh, 
where an election was taking place. His carriage was 
received with a shower of stones because he did not wear the 
popular colours and refused to conceal the faith that was in 
him. A storm of foul abuse and blasphemy saluted him on 
his way to the poll, and a woman spat upon him from a 
window. He says in his diary, “ The mob was exceedingly 
vociferous and brutal, as they usually are nowadays. . . 
Troja fuit. I left the borough in the midst of abuse and the 
gentle hint of ‘ Burk Sir Walter.’”” That phrase hung about 
his mind and filled his last few months with dire distress. 
Well might he exclaim during his last illness, “ England is 
no longer a place for an honest man. I shall not live to find 
it so; you may.” 

The story of the French Revolution has been told a 
hundred times in history and fiction. The story demon- 
strates how easily the insane passions of the mob may be 
roused. Ill will it be for the demagogue who plays that 
dangerous game amongst us. Great Britain may yet see the 
ordered progress of a hundred years swept away in scenes of 
bloodshed. Ulster does not take the views of the Claptrap 
School. She is buying arms, and she means to use them 
rather than see her liberties destroyed and her industries 
perish. 

The present crisis should appeal to moderate men to inter- 
vene in State affairs. The non-partisan has been so accus- 
tomed from time beyond the memory of man to see settled 
order, and to know that wild talk is usually its own Nemesis, 
that he does not easily believe in the possibility of actual 
physical disturbance. “Things will straighten themselves 
out all right,” he has been accustomed to think. ‘ We have 
heard strong language and bad language before. It’s a 
safety-valve. Let the pent-up gases escape, and we shall 
settle down again to sober verities.” Lately the news of 
towns and villages wrecked in South Wales, and of authority 
unequal to the emergency, has come to him with an 
awakening shock. The temper of South Wales is surging 
throughout Great Britain from one end to the other. -It is 
held in check by the strong arm of the law. Let the 
demagogue in high places gain the mastery over his more 
passive colleagues and we shall see the Tonypandy riots 
spread like the Armada fires from shire to shire. Ireland 
will pass through a baptism of blood, for civil war dogs the 
footsteps of the firebrand agitator there. 

It is to the more sober element that Britain must turn. 
The country wants nothing so much as a cessation of strife 
and turmoil and to be allowed to get on with its business. 
Who would start building operations while an earthquake is 
in progress ? Business men, the bread-winners, say, “A 
plague on both your Houses. Leave us alone to work quietly, 
without all this firework display and the eternal limelight.” 
Limelight and Limehouse—aye, there’s the rub. 








SOME ART EXHIBITIONS 
THE GRAFTON GALLERIES 


Tue National Portrait Society opened their inaugural 
exhibition in London at the Grafton Galleries on Saturday. 
In the foreword to their catalogue they lay stress on the fact 
that the Society is national and not insular, and that it 
extends the usual courtesies to distinguished foreign artists. 
For this they are to be congratulaled, as the presence of 
foreign pictures in an exhibition is always interesting for 
purposes of comparison, and in the present instance serves 
to demonstrate the excellence of modern English portrait 
work. Further, the Committee by their decision to hang a 





—— 


few pictures by dead masters have given an interesting 
opportunity for the comparison of old and new methods of 
portrait-painting. The dull, conventional excellence of the 
three examples of Watts’ portraiture serves but to emphasise 
the imaginative qualities of the younger artists of the 
present day; while the presence of two portraits by 
Whistler is interesting as throwing light on the artistic 
ancestry of a number of quite modern portraits. It is 
refreshing to see the good work of modern English portrait 
painters, and to note that they have utilised past traditions, 
and have not spoilt their art by excursions into the grotesque 
and the sensational. It has remained for a Frenchman, 
De Bussy, to introduce this tone into the exhibition, and his 
picture is silently condemned and ridiculed by the excellent 
work which surrounds it. As an example of the good work 
of the younger English artists we may mention the pictures 
of Gerald Kelly and Walter Russell, whose exhibits are 
hung side by side in the main hall. They are both really 
sound artists, both in drawing and painting. Kelly’s work 
is somewhat more rigid than that of Russell; he has 
carried definition and execution to a higher degree, while 
Kelly leaves more to the imagination. Russell’s two 
portraits, especially his Cumilla, show much character and 
imagination, combined with admirable technique. There are 
two striking portraits by Glyn Philpot, painted with great 
audacity and skill. They are works that should last, and 
when the artist’s technique has overtaken his ambition he 
should produce something much finer still. Clifford Addams 
has several charming exhibits, while W. G. von Glehn’s 
picture of a lady is a bright piece of painting with much life. 
Harrington Mann has, as usual, some delightful pictures, 
“The Harvesters” of Austen Brown is interesting and 
powerful. John Lavery’s exhibits hardly show him at his 
best. Sargent’s pictures are too well known to call for 
reference here. George Henry has three charming exhibits, 
The picture “ Light ” is a clever work, but suggests problems 
as to the origin of one of the lights which are thrown on 
his portrait figure. As a nocturne the picture is particu- 
larly effective. Miss Flora Lein has an attractive firelight 
scene, in which the figure of the baby is painted with par 
ticular skill; for the rest her pictures are rather exagge- 
rated and vague in their style. Mr. Mouat Loudan has 
some good and attractive pictures. J. McLure Hamilton 
has a series of pictures, painted with skill, but some 
what lacking in depth. America is represented by Miss 
Ellen Emmett with two portraits, one of which— 
“The Misses Metcalf —is clever and original. A number 
of foreign artists have availed themselves of the Society's 
courteous invitation. Sefior Gandara has three striking 
portraits, of which his Mlle. Polaire is at once the 
most pleasing and the best. His other portraits ar 
also good, and that he can draw is proved by the foot 
of Mlle. Polaire and the hands of Madame J. P. It is 
a pity that M. Blanche did not see fit to sustain his reputa- 
tion by better examples of his art. Of the pictures exhibited 
by him, his study of Mr, Charles Shannon and Mr. Ricketts 
is the only one which merits attention. The pictures of 
the German artist Herr Leo Samberger are clever and full 
of character, with the exception of his portrait of the Arch- 
bishop of Bamberg. A study of this work makes us wonder 
if Herr Samberger would not have been a brilliant carica- 
turist had his art been differently applied. P. A. Lazlo has 

a collection of striking and stately, but somewhat con 
catheaa and unimaginative, portraits. There are two 
exquisitely fine] dry-point etchings by M. Theodore Roussel 
executed with all the artist’s usual skill. 

Excellent sculpture is also to be seen at the exhi- 
bition, amongst which is some interesting work by Roslin, 
in all its rugged strength. Mr. Stirling Lee, in his two 
beautiful heads, Cassandra and Lydia, has carved ® 
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wonderful spirit of dreamy mysticism into the marble. Mr. 
Basil Gotto has three exhibits—an Ismael, a bust of 
Thomas Vickers, Esq., and a model for a statue of King 
Edward, which we hope to see reproduced as a memorial. 
His works show a classic purity combined with a psycho- 
logical penetration which is remarkable. Mr. Eppstein has 
several original figures which are charming in their Oriental 
mystery. 

The noticeable point about the exhibition is the 
excellence of the work of the English portrait-painters, 
and the great promise shown by the younger artists. This 
is particularly pleasing at a time when the hopeless 
decadence of art is being so universally preached. The 
work of the English artists combines imaginative and 
original qualities with a respect for tradition. Their works 
further seem to breathe a spirit of genuine originality and 
imagination, and not to simulate these qualities by assuming 
traits at once grotesque and inartistic, and by breaking with 
all the accumulated esthetic traditions of the past. The 
National Portrait Society are to be congratulated on their 
inaugural exhibition, and we wish them all success in the 
future. 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY 


At the Goupil Gallery the Senefelder Club formed for the 
advancement of artistic lithography in commemoration of 
its inventor, Aloys Senefelder, is holding its Second Exhibi- 
tion. In addition to the work of the present members, the 
Exhibition includes some lithographs by Manet, Fantin- 
Latour, Renouard, and Rops. There is nothing, however, 
by the artist who did so much for the revival of lithography, 
and whose own works in this medium—of which a special 
exhibition was given recently—were some of the most 
perfect contributions to the art. While much of the work 
now being exhibited is exceedingly clever, there are few 
things which can compete with the finest of Whistler’s 
impressions, and in its general disregard of Whistler’s theory 
that lithographs should be comparatively small in size and 
delicate in treatment, we think that the Senefelder Club is 
not developing its art in the best possible way. The 
Exhibition is very interesting, however, and includes some 
of the sympathetically touched work of Miss Ethel Gabain, 
Mr. T. R. Way, Mr. A. Chisholm, Mr. Emile Claus, and 
Professor Legros. 

In the upper rooms at the Goupil Gallery may be seen a 
collection of the paintings of the late Miss Sarah Dodson 
which will shortly be taken to America for a Memorial 
Exhibition to be held there. That Miss Dodson was an 
artist in the real sense is sufficiently proved, we think, by her 
landscapes ; while several of her studies for figure-subjects— 
the sketch for the “ Invocation of Moses,” for instance, and 
“Psyche carried away by the Zephyrs "—show a power of 
construction and composition, and a feeling for the rich 
massing of colour which promise more than she was able 
to carry out—judging from this exhibition, which may 


be taken as a fair example of her powers—in her larger 
canvases, 


THE BAILLIE GALLERY 


At the Baillie Gallery, Bruton Street, there is now on view 
tn Exhibition of some of the very interesting work of Mr. 
W. J. Leech, R.H.A., R.O.1. The pictures exhibited are 
by no means equal in quality, but this must almost inevitably 
be the case with any art in which there is vitality. The 

Blue Nets in a Breeze” and the “ Glittering Sea” 
prove that Mr. Leech. has acquired a considerable mastery of 
technique, but in some of his pictures—the “ Children in the 
Sun,” the “Portrait of the Artist,” “A Valley, Brittany,” 


with its texture of tapestry, there is more than fundamental 
brainwork, 





There is also on exhibition at this Gallery a small collection 
of paintings and illuminations by Miss Jessie Bayes, some of 
which are applied to the decoration of caskets, &c., and there 
is a certain beauty of colour and design in this work ; but in 
its extreme elaboration it has a somewhat laboured appear- 
ance, and there is some effective drawing in feet and hands. 
In the same room are shown the original water-colour illus- 
trations to “ Virginibus Puerisque” and others by Mr. 
Norman Wilkinson, of Four Oaks. Some of these contain 
good work, especially in the management of the colour 
which is always fresh and transparent, while there is also a 
certain beauty and originality, as in the aeroplane picture 
illustrating ‘““ We have no leisure to entertain the terror of 
Death,” and the girl’s figure in “‘ A Gracious Tremolo.” The 
two remaining rooms are devoted to some very slight 
sketches of the Valley of the Loire by Mr. Frank Gals- 
worthy, and a collection of water-colour drawings by Mr. 
William Wildman, some of which—“ Rain and Sun,” “ The 
River, Greenwich,” and “The Edge of the Wood”—are 
touched with a certain delicacy and charm. 


THE CARFAX AND DOWDESWELL GALLERIES 


Few probably will question the cleverness of many of the 
sketches which Mr. Walter Sickert has now on view at 
Messrs. Carfax’s Gallery in Bury Street. Anything like 
criticism of them would involve more than can be attempted 
here. When compared, however, with the sketches recently 
exhibited at Grafton Street, they tend to prove that pencil 
and chalk are among the least successful mediums for 
expressing the ideals of the modern French school. 

Finally, there is an exhibition of water-colours of “ Old- 
World Towns in Belgium and Holland,” by Mr. W. L. 
Bruckman, at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Galleries. There is 
some very charming work here, and it is to be found in the 
half-dozen English landscapes—notably “ The Country 
Road,” ‘‘ Near Lewes,” and “ Near Poole "—which, strangely 
enough, greatly surpass the pictures which give the Exhibi- 
tion its name. 








THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 


Il—A RAILWAY JOURNEY 


I suppose that when little boys made their journeys by coach 
with David Copperfield or Tom Brown and his pea-shooting 
comrades, they did in truth find adventure easier to achieve 
than we who were born in an age of railways. But though 
the rarer joys of far travel by road were denied us, it did 
not need Mr. Rudyard Kipling in a didactic mood to con- 
vince us that there was plenty of romance in railway journeys 
if you approached them in the right spirit. We were as 
fond of playing at trains as most small boys, and a stationary 
engine with the light of the furnace glowing on the grim 
face of the driver was a disquieting feature of all my night- 
mares. So when the grown-up people announced that one 
of us was to make a long journey, young Ulysses became for 
the moment an envied and enchanted figure. Our periodical 
excursions to London were well enough in their way ; noisy, 
jolly parties in reserved carriages to pantomimes and the 
Lord Mayor's Show, or matter-of-fact visits to the dentist or 
the shops. But we all knew the features of the landscape 
onthe way to London by heart, and it.was the thought of 
voyaging through the unknown that fired our lively blood, 
our hazy sense of geography enabling us to believe that all 
manner of marvels were to be seen by youhg eyes from 
English railway-carriages. Also we did not feel that we 


were real travellers until we had left all our own grown-ups 
behind, though in such circumstances we had to put up with 
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the indignity of being confided to the care of the guard. 
Until children have votes, they will continue to suffer from 
such slights as this ! 

One morning in early Spring I left London for the North. 
The adult who saw me off performed his task on the whole 
very well. True he introduced me to the guard, a bearded 
and sinister man, but on the other hand he realised the 
importance of my having a corner seat, and only once or 
twice committed the error of treating me as if I werea 
parcel. For my part, I was at pains to conceal my excite- 
ment beneath the mannerisms of an experienced traveller. 
I put the window up and down several times and read aloud 
all the notices concerning luncheon-baskets and danger- 
signals. Then my companion shook hands with me in a 
sensible, manly fashion, and the train started. I sat 
back and examined my fellow-travellers, and found them 
rather disappointing. There were three ladies manifestly 
of the aunt kind, and a stiff, well-behaved little girl who 
might have stepped out of one of my sister’s story-books. 
She was reading a book without pictures, and when I turned 
over the pages of my magazines she displayed no interest 
in them whatever. I could never read in the train, so, with 
a tentative effort at good manners, I pushed them towards 
her, but she shook her head ; to show her that I did not think 
this was a snub, I pulled out my packets of sandwiches and 
had my lunch. After that I played with the blind, which 
worked with a spring, until one of the aunts told me not to 
fidget, although she was no auntof mine. ThenI looked 
out of the window, a prey to voiceless wrath. 

By now we had left London far behind, and when I had 
finished composing imaginary retorts to the unscrupulous 
aunt, I was quite content to see the wonders of the world 
flit by. There were hills and valleys decked with romantic 
woods and set with fascinating and secretive ponds. To my 
eyes the hills were mountains and the valleys perilous 
hollows, the accustomed lairs of tremendous dragons. I saw 
little thatched houses wherein swart witches awaited the 
coming of Hansel and Gretel, and fairy children waved to 
me from cottage-gardens and the gates of level-crossings, 
greetings which I dutifully returned until the aunt made 
me pull up the window. After a while a change came over 
the scenery. The placid greens and browns of the country- 
side blossomed to gold and purple and crimson. I sawa 
roc float across the arching sky on sluggish wings, and my 
eyes were delighted with visions of deserts and mosques 
and palm-trees. That my fellow-passengers would not raise 
their heads to behold these marvels did not trouble me; I 
beat on the window with delight, until, like little Billee in 
Thackeray’s ballad, 1 saw Jerusalem and Madagascar, and 
North and South Amerikee. 

Then something surprising happened. I saw the earth leap 
up and invade the sky and the sky drop down and blot out 
the earth, and I felt as though my wings were broken. Then 
the sides of the carriage closed in and squeezed out the door 
like a pip out of an orange, until there was only a three- 
cornered gap left. The air was full of dust and I sneezed 
again and again, but could not find my pocket-handerchief, 
Presently a young man came and lifted me out through the 
hole, and seemed very surprised that I was not hurt. I 
realised that there had been an accident, for the train was 
broken into pieces and the permanent way was very untidy. 
Close at hand I saw the little girl sitting ona bank, and a 
man kneeling at her feet taking her boots off. I would have 
liked to speak to her, but I remembered how she had 
refused the offer of my magazines, and was afraid she would 
snub me again. The place was very noisy, for people were 
calling out, and there was a great sound of steam. I noticed 
that everybody’s face was very white, especially the guard's, 
which made his beard seem as black as soot. The young 
man took me by the hand and led me along the uneven 





ground, and there was so much to see that my feet kept 
stumbling over things, and he had to hold me up. On the 
way we passed the body of a man lying with a rug over his 
head. I knew that he was dead; but I had seen drunken 
men in the streets lie like that, and I could not help looking 
about for the policemen. Soon we came to a little station, 
and the platform was crowded with people who would not 
stand still, but walked round and round making noises, 
When I climbed up on the platform a woman caught hold of 
me and cried over me. One of her tears fell on my ear and 
tickled me ; but she held me so tightly that I could not put 
up my hand to rub it. Her breath was hot on my head. 

Then I heard a detested voice say, “ Poor little boy, so 
tired!’ and I shuddered back into consciousness of the world 
that was least interesting of all the worlds I knew. I need 
not have opened my eyes to be sure that the aunts were at 
their fell work again, and that the little girl’s snub nose was 
tilted to a patronising angle. Had I woken up a minute 
later she, too, would have joined in the auntish chorus of 
compassion for my weakness. As it was, I looked at her 
with drowsy pity, finding that she was one of those luckless 
infants who might as well stay at home for all the fun they 
get out of travelling. She knew no better than to scream when 
the train ran into a tunnel; what would she have done if she 
had seen my roc ? 

The train ran on and on, and still I throned it in my corner, 
awake or dreaming, indisputably master of all the things 
that counted. The three aunts faded into antimacassars ; the 
little girl endured her uninteresting life and became an aunt 
and an antimacassar in her turn, and still I swung my legs in 
my corner seat, a boy-errant in the strange places of the world. 
I do not remember the name of the station at which the 
bearded guard ultimately brought me out of my dreams. | 
do remember standing stiffly on the platform and deciding that 
I had been travelling night and day for three hundred years. 
When I communicated this fact to the relatives who met me, 
they were strangely unimpressed; but I knew that when I 
returned home to my brothers they would display a decent 
interest in the story of my wanderings. After all, you can’t 
expect grown-up people to understand everything ! 

RicHarD MIDDLETON. 








ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE 


On Tuesday afternoon, January 24th, a lecture was delivered 
atthe Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole, by the Hon J. G. 
Jenkins, on “ Papua and the Papuans,” the Hon. J. H. P. 
Murray (Lieut.-Governor of Papua) taking the chair at four 
o'clock. ; 

The lecturer in his preliminary observations explained 
that he visited that little-known island not altogether as 4 
sight-seeing, world-encircling tourist, but rather with the 
object of learning what he could about the climate, the pro- 
ductive possibilities of the soil, and the adaptability of the 
natives to white supervision and civilisation. Few people 
have any idea of its size and importance, or any acquaint- 
ance with its history. After attempts at annexation in 17% 
by the East India Company, and in 1873 by Captain 
Moresby, another attempt was made in 1883, when 
Sir Thomas MclIlwraith, the Premier of Queensland, took 
possession of all the eastern part of the island. He 
asked for a ratification of his action, pointing out the 
danger to Australia by allowing foreign nations t 
take possession, especially referring to Germany's acqui 
sition policy in the Pacific. The Home Government 
were again blind to Great Britain’s interest, and refused the 
request on the ground that they considered there was n0 
danger from German expansion. The very next year 
Germany took possession of about half of the unannexed 
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of the island, thus securing a splendid harbour and 
naval base in New Guinea, which, were it not for the sleepy 
stupidity of the home authorities, should have all belonged 
to the British Empire. After the Germans had annexed 
this territory in 1884 the British Government became 
partially awake and allowed Australia to protect the 
unannexed portion of the island, providing that she 
(Australia) would guarantee £15,000 per annum for 
expenses. This was at once agreed. Four years after- 
wards, in 1888, Great Britain formally annexed it, upon 
Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria consenting to 
bear the cost of government. This financial responsibility 
was undertaken by all Australia upon the establishment of 
the Commonwealth in 1901, and in 1905 the full control of 
Papua was given over to the Commonwealth by an Act 
which came into force on September Ist, 1906. 

The white population numbers about eight hundred ; the 
natives are estimated at about 400,000, and the speaker pro- 
ceeded to give many interesting details of the mode of life 
pursued, the climate, the ideas of the inhabitants. ‘‘ Before 
one visits the tropical islands,” said Mr. Jenkins, “and sees 
and hears for oneself what is being done, one is inclined to 
indulge in mistaken zeal and soft sentiment over the 
wickedness of making the poor natives work. I have heard 
wealthy men in this country deplore the condition of these 
free men of the bush, while they themselves are blind to the 
fact that white men and women are employed in the heart 
of civilised England under far less healthy conditions and at 
far smaller compensation, considering the needs and 
surroundings of each. It isa great mistake to think that 
properly directed work is doing any injury to the native ; 
on the contrary, it is his greatest civiliser, and is teaching 
him lessons in self-preservation and maintenance which 
must be of permanent benefit. Natives to live must eat. 
When they are taught that they can easily grow a great part 
of their own food and buy the balance of their requirements 
with their labour, they cease their desire for warfare and 
for eating each other. 

“ Most of the missionaries now fully understand the neces- 
sity of keeping the natives at work as far as possible. These 
missionaries are real reformers, and as such they fully 
recognise what some professional reformers will not see— 
that the idle poor are a far greater menace to a country than 
the ‘idle rich,’ and the greatest benefit to mankind must 
come by the elevation and improvement of the many, and 
not by the abuse or even the destruction of the few. The 
natives are very imitative, and those who loaf around the 
ports in idleness soon learn the worst features of white civili- 
sation. The only place where we had any necessity to 
question the uprightness of the natives was in those locali- 
ties where the evil influence of the demoralised European 
had contaminated them.” 

With a few remarks on the possibilities of development in 
Papua, and the probability that at no very future date the 
island may become one of Britain’s valuable assets, the 
lecture was brought to a close. Some excellent views 
thrown on the screen, illustrating the position of New 
Guinea, its scenery, and its people, concluded a very 
successful and profitable hour, and the large audience 
showed its hearty approval of the knowledge and care 
which had been brought to bear upon the subject. 








THE LONDON INSTITUTION 


Proressor RALEIGH ON Hazuitr 


ly introducing the subject of his lecture at the London 
Institution on Monday evening last, Professor Walter 
Raleigh remarked that a good deal of Hazlitt’s work con- 
sisted of “criticism of criticism "—a process which could be 





carried too far, a “chain of parasitism which sometimes 
goes on until the parasite becomes too small to attract atten- 
tion.” No excuse for this sort of writing need be made in 
the case of William Hazlitt, for he, like all great critics of 
literature, was always talking about life, and was free from 
any taint of the pedantic. 

After mentioning the circumstances of Hazlitt’s birth, and 
the hard fighting stock from which he descended, Professor 
Raleigh spiritedly protested that the most brilliant school- 
boys rarely made the finest successes in life—alluding to the 
desultory character of Hazlitt’s education—and quoted 
passages from some of the well-known essays presumably 
referring to the author’s childhood. In very early life the 
future essayist scribbled on many themes, and doubtless his 
meeting with Coleridge and Wordsworth had something to 
do with his career. Not until he was forty years of age 
however, did he get thoroughly into touch with human life, 
and do his best work. 

Settling in London in 1812, Hazlitt began his strenuous 
years as a working journalist, contributing to many papers 
matter of the most varied description. His gifts in some 
respects were extraordinary. He could produce in a short 
time an essay abounding in profound thought, couched in 
terse and polished English, without apparent premeditation. 
The explanation is to be found, said Professor Raleigh, in 
the fact that for years he had been thinking deeply—the 
preparation had been going on—and that he rarely wrote on 
any subject which did not interest him. He recorded the 
“ Pleasures of Hating,” but nearly all his essays were con- 
cerned with the things he loved, and were remarkable for 
the justness and directness of their thought. His youth 
may have seemed futile, but ,it was the period of inception. 
“For many years,” said Hazlitt, “I did nothing but think.” 

Hazlitt remained passionately true, observed the lecturer 
in conclusion, to his early principles. He loved mankind, 
but not man as an individual. The eulogy of Charles Lamb, 
his devoted friend, was quoted, and the gatherings of the 
little circle of those happiest days were mentioned, when 
Hazlitt excelled as a talker—days which doubtless bore their 
part in his memory when he said, “I have hada happy life.” 
Professor Raleigh also enlarged on many fascinating points— 
Hazlitt’s splendidly childlike heart, his love for the open air, 
his keen pleasure in things seen. 

The lecture was loudly applauded, and from a literary 
and intellectual standpoint must have thoroughly charmed 
and interested every listener. 

On Monday, January 30th, at 5 p.m., Mr. R. W. A. Brewer, 
F.R.S.E., A.M.I.C.E., will give a lecture on “The Art of 
Aviation,” which will be illustrated by lantern slides and 
experiments. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 


envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


THE public soon cried “enough”; it bought steadily for a 
few days and then stopped. The professionals were not 
able to unload, and asa result we now see a Stock Exchange 
almost wholly bullish. It is not a pleasant position, but it 
may be ameliorated by further buying. The business of the 
jobber is to sell shares, not buy them. Everybody in the 
City believed that a good strong market had arrived, and 
everybody laid in a stock of shares with which to supply the 
greedy countryman who always comes in upon the top of a 
rise after having got out right at the bottom. We are now 
somewhat disappointed, for no one in the City wants to hold 
shares one moment longer than obliged. The brilliant 
journalist who writes the market report for the Financial 
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News crystallises the views of the City in an aphorism that 
will one day become a copybook maxim in all commercial 
Colleges. He says “ The aloofness of the public is distaste- 
ful to the professionals.”’ 


The Monty Market added to our chagrin by remaining 
unaccountably hard, so hard that the Bank of England felt 
justified in retaining its rate. It is not a difficult matter 
to persuade the Bank to keep up the Rate; very little 
pressure is required; but the merchant who lives upon 
cheap money does not look eye to eye with the banker. 
He sees no urgent demand, and he cannot understand why 
our official Rate should be 4} per cent. while that of France 
is 3 per cent. Clearly, we are now suffering from our 
ambitions. Great Britain, proud in her position as the 
champion of the gold standard, induced all the other nations 
to imitate her; the result is that the U.S. Treasury and 
banks now hold 263 millions, France holds 131 millions, 
Russia 130 millions. The Brazil and the Argentine have 
added 50 millions in a few years, Austria and Italy another 
50 millions. Great Britain has hardly added to her 
official reserve at all during ten years. But the gold of the 
rest of the world has increased 77 per cent. in the decade. 
Something will have to be done to remedy the strange 
anomaly. We have our cheque system, which takes the 
place of currency, but in the event of a big war we should 
be placed in a serious dilemma, We live upon credit—not a 
bad thing to live upon if we conserve it. But Consols at 
under 80 make one pause, and wonder if we have realised 
our position. 


The Forrign Market has been barely steady. The great 
house of Rothschilds made a success of the Chilian Loan. 
Messrs. Seligmans acted over here as the agents for the New 
York City Bonds, another great success; they will, of 
course, be allotted to the finance houses. Paris has been 
slightly disturbed by one or two mishaps and consequent 
liquidation. They are not of a serious nature, but they 
prevented the French from supporting Tintos, and they 
checked the operations of the small dealers in shares who 
call themselves bankers, but are really share-pushers of a 
somewhat unscrupulous order. Russians have remained 
dull; indeed on the whole account they are slightly down. 
The rise has been steady and should continue when the 
French begin to buy again. But the top has almost been 
reached, and the Fours can hardly go beyond par. Peruvian 
Debentures have been bought and Japanese sl been sup- 
ported in face of considerable liquidation. 


The Home Raitway Market has been sad and gay by 
turns as the dividends have pleased or annoyed the punters. 
The public should not be discouraged at the Great Hastern 
distribution, but should buy the stock upon any relapse. I 
have advised the purchase of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
the dividend showed that the line had done well; as I have 
said before, this stock must go to par. Trade throughout 
the North is good, and traffics will continue to increase. 
The investor who refuses the ordinary stocks of our leading 
English railways to-day must be hard to please. He can 
obtain from 4} to 5 per cent., and if money becomes cheap, 
he will make 10 per cent. upon his capital outlay witliin the 
year. The Southern stocks have been gambled in, and are 
therefore not sound as a speculation. The news that the 
Scotch companies have won their case against the shippers 
means a great deal; Caledonians, Glasgow and South 
Western and North British should be bought. Trade in 
Scotland is improving, and all these stocks must rise. 


Yankees have been hesitating. But I can hear of no 
speculation in Wall Street. The tone on the other side is 
very bullish. The big houses seem quite determined to 
keep prices up. They will not “take the pin out” yet. 
The omnipotent Pierpont Morgan has again been playing 
to the gallery. _He came forward and decreed that the 
Carnegie Trust should be taken over. This Trust has 
nothing to do with Andrew Carnegie, who only loaned them 
a million dollars in the panic, and now stands as a creditor 
for 750,000 dollars. The failures were quite unimportant. 
Pennsylvania intends to make a six-track road from New 
York to Pittsburg, and needs money ; it will therefore sell 
forty million dollars’ worth of stock during the next few 





— no 


months. It denies that it has purchased more Norfolk and 
Western stock. It already owns about half the capital. As 
Pennsylvania is one of the greatest lines in the world, the 
shares are worth buying to-day. Do not forget that it now 
has a terminus in New York itself. The Steel report for 
the end of the month is now expected to be only moderate, 
but the dividend will remain unaltered. Kuhn, Loeb and 
Company remain bullish on Unions. 


The Russer Marker has been quite bright. The fact that 

rices. have fallen rather lower than the circumstances 
justified has had something to do with the rise, but the rea] 
reason for the upward movement is the cessation of sales 
from the East. The rubber people in London will never 
part with a share if they can hold on by hook or by crook ; 
they are enthusiasts, and, like all such people, carry enthu- 
siasm too far. Thus we find many of the smaller non- 
producing companies priced at fancy premiums. A careful 
examination of the leading shares in which there is a free 
market shows that Linggis should pane about 10 per cent. 
at present prices for the year 1911, Cicely 12} per cent., 
Vlecisnis 10 per cent., Selangor 15 per cent., Kuala 
Lumpur 10 per cent., Anglo-Malay 15 per cent., Batu Caves 
13 per cent., Consolidated Malay 12} per cent., Damansara 
124 per cent., Federated Selangor 15 per cent., Kapar 
Para 12} per cent., Highlands, Lanadron, and pe 
about the same, Pataling about 15 per cent. Nearly all 
these were capitalised by their promoters at a low price per 
acre, the most expensive on this list being Ledbury at £77 per 
acre as against Pataling-at £15, Cicely £19 15s. and Selangor 
£18. The amount of capitalisation per acre is bound 
to tell in the long run, va ge when all the newly 
planted estates come into bearing. No one should ever buy 
shares in an estate that \is overburdened with eapital. | 
should rule out anything over £100, even though this 
includes Shelford, which oe pay 50 per cent. this year. 
Never buy cheap shares in the Rubber Market. Buy only 
the best. Do not forget that though prices have fallen they 
are higher in all cases than they were last year before the 
boom. 


Or Snares soon fell away into their former neglected 
condition when it was found that the public did not come 
for them, but the news that the Mexican Eagle had got a 
gusher caused those behind this market to make a bid for 
the shares. The company is spending a great deal of money ; 
it is still fighting the Weten Pierce Company, and it is 
still unable to fulfil its contracts with the Mexican Railway. 
But if the gusher does not catch fire—a bad habit that all 
fountains have acquired—then one may expect great results 
and big dividends. Oil is badly wanted in Mexico, and if 
the new field yields well the Standard Oil people may come 
to terms. The war has cost huge sums, has lasted a long 
time, and both sides must be heartily sick of it b now. 
The news from California is good; oil continues high in 
price, and I look upon this as one of the most promising and 
profitable oil-fields we can invest in to-day. Many of the 
companies can make a profit at 25 cents and they have 
sold at 50 cents. 

Karrirs have not yet caught the fancy of the speculator, 
but they are steady and somewhat oversold by the dealers. 
There is not much to go for at the moment. We all hold 
Kaffirs, we all want to get out, but we wait the pleasure of 
the magnates. They do not seem inclined to move the 
market, but rather to seek fresh fields for their capital. 


RuopesiANs remain in much the same expectant frame of 
mind as that I have chronicled for so many weeks past. 
Clearly we may get a very good report from the Chartered 
Company, but no one buys the shares. They are steady. 
This is not what the gambler wants. He looks for a smart 
rise. Did he get what he asked for, I think we should see 4 
big rise in the whole market. But the rates in many 
Rhodesians at the Settlement were far too high. Some poo! 
punters paid 10 per cent. for the pleasure of carrying El 
Dorados. This does not make for booms. Considering the 
hundreds of thousands of shares that the big houses have 
for sale, I wonder at the lack of cohesion amongst the 
would-be vendors. 

Raymond RapcyFFe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE AUTHOR OF THE MOST FAMOUS 
JOKE” 


ENGLISH 


To the Editor of Tur AcapEMY 


Sir.—That a literary Argus such as Mr. Frank Harris should 
attribute to Charles Reade “ Punch's advice to those about to 
marry” will astonish most of your readers, Where has he 
buried himself that he should talk of Punch’s authorship of the 
immortal joke as a “tradition” and “an incredible story” ? 
His version of it is indeed incredible. Whom can he have 
“asked again and again and received no satisfactory answer” ? 
Not a member of the Punch staff, surely, nor any reader of 
“The History of Punch ;"’ nor could he have visited the Punch 
Exhibition, held not long ago, where the very page was displayed 
with the celebrated line underlined in red. Otherwise he would 
have escaped the haunting doubt by which he has so long been 
afflicted. 

The joke appeared in the Punch Almanac for 1845 under 
“ January,” and was based upon an advertisement then being 
widely put forth by E. A. Monson and Co., well-known house- 
furnishers of the day. It was written by Henry Mayhew, the 
man who, with Landells, conceived the idea of Punch and shaped 
it from the beginning, and was one of its first editors (Mark 
Lemon and Coyne having been his co-editors). It was contri- 
buted by him in the ordinary way and was paid for in the usual 
way. 

As Reade’s comedy was published in 1859, Mr. Harris will 
doubtless acknowledge the error of declaring ** that Punch is the 
plagiarist and not Charles Reade.” ‘The curious thing is that 
the joke sprang into instant popularity and was widely quoted 
from that time onwards; yet Mr. Harris has traced it back no 
further than to the fifteenth year of its age. 

M. H. Spretmann. 

21, Cadogan Gardens, 8.W. 


To the Hditor of Tun Acapemy 


Sir —The author of this famous joke on marriage was the 
Reverend Mr. Christie, parish schoolmaster of Marnock, a 
secluded district in the county of Banff. The writer has the 
best means of knowing this, as it was on the suggestion of the 
writer's own father that Mr. Christie sent the joke to Punch. 
Whether, like most jokes, ancient and modern, it had been perpe- 
trated before I do not know, but of this I am sure, that, so far 
as Christie was concerned, it was original and was not copied 
from any romance, French or English. The author was one of 
those old Scottish “ dominies,” now fast passing away, who took 
the schoolmaster’s desk as a stepping-stone to the pulpit, and 
never got beyond it. He was the son of one minister of 
Kildrummy, in Aberdeenshire, and the grandson of another, and 
wasa member of a highly gifted family, his brother, the Rev. 
John Christie, D.D , being for many years Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Aberdeen. Although he has long passed 
away, many must still remember his pawky wit and his devotion 
to his fiddle and his fishing-rod. He himself followed the advice 
he gave, for he was never married. Although all his friends and 
contemporaries have long crossed the Styx, I have no doubt that 
many of their descendants must be able to corroborate this fact, 
notably the representatives of the old laird with whom he dined 
every Sunday, summer and winter, for twenty years. The 
publishers of Punch will also find on looking up their books that 
they paid the author a five-ponnd note for this, I think, his first 
and last contribution. 


A. CORRESPONDENT, 
Dundee, 


DICKENS’ WOMEN 


To the Rditor of Tuk Acapemy 


Sir,—It has been charged against Dickens that his “‘ women” 
are defective ; and, accordingly, that he must have had a distinct 
bias in thus depicting them so commonly. It might be well, 
therefore, in view of the fact that Dickens did quite frequently 
portray exceedingly defective and utterly ridiculous women 
characters, to inquire into this matter, and to seek to absolve 
from such a charge as that of prejudice one whose rare gifts 
and noble accomplishments have endeared him to the hearts and 








affections of many tens of thousands of English-speaking and 


English-reading people. In the first place, then, I think it must 
be granted—even by the most dissembling critic—that Dickens 
did occasionally depict, in vivid colours, delightful and lovely 
women characters—women of practical sense and loving natures— 
women of strong affections and of most dutiful and generous 
promptings and emotions—women whose intuitive perceptions 
and fine governing principles pronounced them " most excellent 
of women,’ and whose virtues, self-sacrifices, and utter self- 
renunciation and devotion to service to others contrasted so 
eminently with the meanness, the self-indulgence, and the utter 
want of principle of their fathers and brothers ! 


Take “ Little Dorrit” for a single instance, or “ Ruth Pinch ”’ 
for another. Where in all the picture-galleries of womanly 
nature and character will one find truer or more exquisite 


examples of all that is lovable and worthy in humanity?’ And 
again, what could there be found wanting in characters such 
as Esther Summerson and Kate Nickleby, not to mention 
others? [or surely they are sufficiently normal and sufficiently 
intelligent and amiable Dickensian women characters. More- 
over, let us hear what Dickens himself has avowed in so many 
words regarding his estimate of women and of womanhood at 
large. “Oh, woman!” he apostrophises in “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
* God-beloved in Old Jerusalem! The best among us need deal 
lightly with their faults, if only for the punishment their nature 
will endure in bearing heavy evidence against us in the Day of 
Judgment !”’ 

Indeed, so tender and merciful and so chivalrous was the nature 
of Dickens in all that related either to the infirmities or faults of 
women as to render this charge of “ bias”’ and “ depreciation ”’ at 
once preposterous and unjustifiable. For, even though he did 
render the greater number of his women characters in a some- 
what ridiculous and “ defective” light, he did so only because he 
found them so, and, as a true and graphic depictor of English 
character and of human nature, he could not do otherwise. Yet 
Dickens was ever most merciful and considerate of the very 
infirmities and defects of even those amongst his most ridiculed 
women characters; and who that is capable of reading between 
the lines can fail to discover in his keenest satires a tender and 
compassionate humour, which, while provocative of mirth and 
derision at the “ defective’s ” expense, is yet tinged with sadness 
and reflection? And Dickens had his Motive and Purpose! He, 
at all events, never wrote without one. He thought clearly and 
felt deeply! He knew, as the man of genius only can know and 
realise, that great wrongs and injustices were imposed and 
inflicted upon the masses of his countrymen in his day, as in 
times before, and, perhaps, even greater and worse than ever 
before. He knew that the women and children of England 
suffered such wrongs and injustices as to cry to Heaven for 
redress and vengeance; that their education was utterly 
neglected, and quite commonly actually perverted; that might 
prevailed over right, and that darkness and confusion covered 
his native land. And he devoted his life and talents to the 
awakening and restoration of the national conscience. 

But stern though his resolve, and devoted though his efforts, 
there was no grain of the demagogue in Dickens’ nature and 
purpose. He resolved only to shed forth such a light as to 
convey to the darkest recesses of the English mind and con- 
sciousness the startling sense and conviction of the imminent 
snares and dangers that lurked in the prevailing social and 
industrial, as well as educational, conditions and methods ; and 
he wrote and depicted accordingly. Hence his scathing satires 
and denunciations of the “Circumlocution Office,” of the 
“ Court of Chancery,”” of ‘ Dotheboy’s Hall,” and of many 
another “ educational” establishment! Nor did he ever really 
exaggerate, 1s many have affirmed who should know better; for 
we have data in plenty, and there are still multitudes of English 
men and women who can recall instances and experiences 
enough amply to justify the accuracy and pertinency of Dickens’ 
most scathing and bitter denunciations and findings. And so, 
when we are confronted with this charge of “bias” and of 
‘depreciation of womanhood” against Dickens, it is well to 
remember that he depicted character only as he found it, or in 
its true colours, and that he can in no wise be held responsible 
for the “defects” (educational or otherwise) of his woman 
characters, since they were the defects of perverted and neglected 
education; and just how much Englishwomen to-day are 
indebted to Charles Dickens for their present well-being and 
social advancement is a question which nothing short of an 
earnest and appreciative review of all that he has written on 
behalf of English education, and for the redress of the wrongs 
and oppressions of his fellow country men and women, can solve 
or decide at all adequately. It should be enough, I think, to 
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know and realise that Dickens knew full well and dearly loved 
his England and his fellow-men. 

With him countless thousands have laughed and cried, have 
loved and hated, in common ; and with him to this day countless 
thousands still laugh and weep, love and hate—love all that he 
loved in human nature; and hate, as he hated, all that is mean 
and vile. O Dickens! great master and interpreter of human 
character and nature; of all the secrets, perfections, imperfec- 
tions, and virtues of the soul and heart—what a debt do we not 
owe to thee, thou very archetype of all that is generous, loving, 
and joyous in human relation! Peace to thy ashes! rest to thy 
soul! honour to thy memory! and everlasting joy to thy radiant 
and triumphant spirit !—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Epwin RIpLey. 

136, College Street, Buffalo, New York, U.S. 
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Ophthalmic and Mathematical Optician 
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SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES 
made to the individual facial measurements, 
thereby assuring accuracy and comfort. To 
enable the fitting of the innumerable variety 
of faces my different patterns have already 
run into the hundreds. 
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BAROMETERS. THERMOMETERS. 
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The ODELL LUMEX PRISM BINOCULAR 


pronounced by Naval and Military 
Officers to be the best (see testimonials). 








A New Poet, 
THE SEARCH FOR LOVELINESS. 

By G@. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. Dainty cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Dail {os A scholarly and accomplished little volume of 
verse. r. Hamilton has a good ear, much metrical resource, and a sense 
of natural beauty, and the poetry which he compounds of these good 
qualities is full of nerve and sensibility.” 

Academy.—* Many of Mr. Hamilton’s lines are of quite haunting beauty, 
and the whole effect is satisfactory from a poetical point of view.’ 

*,* Kindly write for John Long’s Catalogue which contains a full List of 
Poetical Works by Laving Authors. 

London: JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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Brokers and Agents. 

HEAD OFFICES: 


ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, 
LONDON, £.0. 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager, 


BRANCH OFFICE : 
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Free Insurance Coupon to readers of “The Academy.” 
(Not to be detached.) 


The Gr esham Fire and Accident 
Insurance Society, Limited, 


of 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C., 
will pay 


£100 (One hundred pounds) to the legal 
personal representative of the bona fide holder of 
this Coupon, if he or she be killed solely and 
directly by an accident within the United Kingdom 
to any way Company’s Train, a Tramcar, 
Omnibus, Cab, or other Licensed Vehicle plying 
for — —_ > —— the heliee is travelling 
as an ordinary ticke ng or fare-paying passen- 
ger, subject always to the following special con- 

tions which are to be taken as incorporated in 
the contract :— 

(a) That death result within thirty days after 
the accident (5) that notice thereof be given 
within seven days to the Society at its Head 
Office in London (c) that such reasonable 
evidence of the cause of death be given as the 
Society may require (d) that the holder shall 
have written in ink prior to the accident his or 
her usual signature in the @ provided 
therefor (¢) that the Society s not be liable 
to any one person in respect of more than one 
Coupon in this or any other publication (/) that 
this insurance shall not be available to persons 
under twelve or over seventy years of age, and 
shall hold good until Sat., Feb, 4, 1911, 


Signature of Holder .......00...sssceeceevesseeceeseresereteeeverens 
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accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
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Mezsssr, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
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BERMAN wishes to correspond with 

ENGLISHMAN, to exchange German 

for English. Correction reciprocal. Write to 

Mr. G. Wolfram, Weingarten 3, Quedlinburg 
(Germany). 
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THE SPECTATOR says you 
“‘could not do better than read this book.’’ 


THE PASSING OF THE 
SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 


Author of “Port Arthur: The Siege and Capitulation.” | 
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“Of particular interest to Service men are the descriptién and analysis of the French troops 
engaged in the Chaouia campaign and of the Spanish force in the Riff campaign, and the well thought- 
out deductions drawn therefrom. Apart from its value in these directions—and it is literally crammed 
with useful facts—the book reads as thrillingly as any novel, with tenfold more interest than tho 
ordinary run of that class of fiction.”—War Office Times. 





“Tt is very full and interesting work that the author hus given us, and one that will probably 
make many readers desirous of visiting the land which he finds so exhilarating.” —The Daily Telegraph. 


“Of all books about Meroceo, this one is quite the best.”—T'he Observer. 





“Those who remember Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett’s book upon the Siege of Port Arthur will welcome 
this new volume from so enterprising and brilliant a war corre«pondent.”—Daily Graphic. 

“This thoughtful, entertaining, and valuable book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The book is an interesting study of the condition of affairs in Morocco, and as a record of 
adventure it makes excellent reading.”—Morning Post. 
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Che writer of this most interesting and instructive volume is already favourably known to 
fame as the author of the best English book on the Siege of Port Arthur, and now he may be con- 


‘gratulated on having produced an equally pre-eminent account of recent events in Morocco.” —Daily 
Chronicle. 





‘No book wr:tten about Morocco in recent years has shown a better grasp of facts or a sounder 
judgment of the forces at work in what was down to a few years ago Africa’s last great independent 
Empire.”—The Illustrated London News. 


“One reads this really vivid book by Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett : as much as one reads the narratives 
of the Conquistadores.”-——The Nation. 


“An excellent book, to the great interest and variety of which it is impossible to do justice 
here.”—Glasgow News. 


‘A valuable and fascinating volume.”—Sunday Chronicle, 
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